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PART ONE 
BALLADS OLD AND NEW 


The ballad grew to supply the need for amusement among 
people fond of dancing, singing and hearing stories. It had 
its origin in the dance, and the original meaning of the word 
was “‘dance-song”. Later on the dance dropped out, and a 
ballad became simply a story in verse, plainly told. We 
find in a few ballads a chorus, reminiscent of the early days 
when a talented member of the village would compose a 
ballad, and the people would join in the chorus and dance 
at the same time. 

Professional minstrels were not slow to take up this 
popular form of amusement, and minstrels were always 
present at markets, wakes, fairs and feasts. Their ballads 
were never written down, however, for the simple reason 
that even had they been most of the minstrels would have 
been unable to read them. They sang to unlettered peasants 
and passed on their ballads to the next generation of 
minstrels by word of mouth. Wealthy people had a private 
minstrel of their own, who was probably better educated. 

As the minstrel often made many of the ballad lines up 
on the spur of the moment, they are sometimes rough and 
ready, and there is frequent repetition, for the minstrel’s 
memory would fail at times and he would repeat a line or 
two while he was playing for time. On the other hand, 
repetition is often purposely used, and very effectively too, 
as in St. Stephen and King Herod and Edward. 

The first concern of the minstrel was to catch the at- 
tention of his hearers, and so he began the story straight 
away, without any introduction. Edward jumps right into 
a conversation between two people of whom we know 
nothing: 

‘Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 
Edward, Edward?’ 
This gives speed and dramatic force. 

Where there is an introduction, it is of the very slightest, as 

in the first four ballads in this selection. 
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Ballad singers give few details, and ballad outlines are 
sharp and distinct—details are left for the hearers to fill 
in themselves. We are not told, for instance, how the three 
sons of the wife of Usher’s Well were drowned. There is 
no waste of words in the ballads, and they have no orna- 
mentation. : 

Another characteristic of the ballads is direct speech, 
which makes them real and life-like. If some of them are 
read in class, and various boys or girls take the spoken 
parts, as in a play, and another reads the narrative, it will 
be realised how little actual narrative there is. Sometimes 
a ballad proceeds by question and answer, e.g. Edward, 
and there is a trace of this in St. Stephen and King Herod. 

Alliteration is of the very texture of the ballads, a relic 
from the time when English poetry was based on allitera- 
tion. 

The ballads are folk song, the result of tradition, free from 
the stamp of any one personality. Hence we find stock 
expressions, é.g. 

They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely ane (three). 
The cock he hadna craw’d but once 
And clapp’d his wings at a’. 
Similarly the numbers three and seven are “magic’”” numbers 
worth more than the rest. Thus the ballads are alike in 
style, and there is no indication what kind of persons the 
authors were. The pronoun “I’’ is sometimes used, but 
never in reference to an actual ballad singer; it simply 
means “‘anyone”’, just as ““you”’ does in the phrase, “You 
never know what may happen’. The ballad singers were 
not poets. They told a good: story in a simple, plain, 
forcible way; a story with emotions common te all men, 
love, hate, joy or sorrow, a story of battle, wonder, horror 
or magic, or, occasionally, happiness. Yet many of them 
have an intuitive literary art, e.g. the tender pathos of The 
Three Ravens, or the steps up to the grim climax in Edward. 

The regular ballad metre was iambic, in four-lined 
stanzas stressed 4, 3:4, 3, with the second and fourth 
lines rhyming, but with much variety, as seen in this 
selection. 

The hey-day of the ballads was roughly from the middle 
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of the fourteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth. 
The spread of printing killed them. When a ballad could 
be printed on a “‘ballad-sheet” and read by one of the more 
educated villagers to a circle of admiring listeners, the 
minstrel’s trade was gone. As Mopsa, in A Winter’s Tale, 
says, “I like a ballad in print, for then it’s sure to be true”. 

Most of the ballads which survive in print were copied 
down from the dictation of people who knew by heart the 
versions which their ancestors had handed down. Among 
those whose names are honoured for their pioneer work in 
collecting these ballads are Bishop Percy, who published in 
1765 his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, most of which 
were in turn derived from a manuscript of about a hundred 
years earlier found in a house at Shifnal, Shropshire, and 
Sir Walter Scott, who recorded ballads sung to him by 
crofters in the Border country and published them in 
Border Minstrelsy (1802-1803). Edward is from Percy’s 
Reliques, and The Wife of Usher’s Well, The Twa Corbies 
and The Three Ravens are from Border Minstrelsy. The 
standard modern collection of ballads is that of F. S. Child. 

No doubt, boys and girls were among the first to welcome 
the minstrel, and among the most eager of his listeners. 
Boys and girls today can still enjoy ballads just as much as 
the boys and girls of five hundred years ago, thanks to these 
pioneers, 


The so-called “new” ballads are not really ballads at all. 
They were written down by an individual in one authentic 
copy, and not drawn by a minstrel from a stock of ballads 
common to him and lots of other minstrels (in different 
versions). “‘Attend to these lines that I’m going to relate”, 
says the versifier of The Death of Nelson. Contrast this with 
the impersonal way the true ballads are told (see p. 6). 
In the nineteenth century these “‘new” ballads were written 
usually to be sold in the streets. Many about current events 
were sold singly, just as Tennyson’s Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington was hawked in the London streets 
on the day of Wellington’s funeral. They had their day at 
places of public resort and then as street songs, and then 
they were forgotten. Many of those which have survived 
have done so because they are wedded to a good tune. 
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In the first half of the last century small collected editions 
of these street songs proved very popular and met with a 
ready sale. In the days of the minstrels very few people 
could read, but by the time The Death of Nelson was 
written (notice the word “‘written’’”) about half the people 
could read. The artistry in this poem is typically inferior 
(e.g. the redundant “he” in 1. 4 to make up the rhythm and 
the hitch in the last line of the first stanza, and there are 
similar examples in successive stanzas). John Henry is a 
railroad workers’ shanty, similarly crude. It must not be 
imagined, however, that imitations of the ballads are fore- 
doomed to failure. Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(p. 24), for instance, is an outstanding success. It remains, 
however, an imitation, not a ballad. As the “new” ballads 
are written by an individual author, there is, of course, 
much more variety in their metre, stanza-form and rhyme- 
scheme, according to each author’s particular fancy (not 
according to a tradition). 


St. STEPHEN AND KING HEROD 


This popular version of a Bible story retains only the 
manner of Stephen’s death (see Acts of the Apostles, VI and 
VII). Herod appears in an English setting, enjoying a boar’s 
head in his “‘hall’’. In those days people were untravelled 
and uneducated, and anachronisms such as this would not 
strike a false note in an age more familiar with the Bible 
stories than with their settings. Altogether the ballad has 
a childlike naiveté. 

One reason why the Church set its face against the min- 
strels in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was their free 
rendering of Bible story. 
fee ae befall, happens to every king. Cf. St. 5, ““What is thee 

au! 

meat, food (not necessarily flesh, but as in the phrase “meat and 
drink”). i 

ne, nor. 

wode, mad. 

brede, go mad. 

fee, property, possessions. 

sooth, true. 

I-wys, certainly. 
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: shall, i.e. shall help us, unless a word at the end of this line has been 
ost. 

Christus natus est, Christ is born (Lat.), 

therefore . . . day. Presumably because Herod acted immediately 
and he was stoned the day following the birth of Christ, 
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There are many ballads of witches, demons and spirits 
returning from the dead, deriving from stories of the ancient 
pagan world. Here the inference is that the wife is a witch, 
for witches were supposed to be able to control the winds. 
(Shakespeare makes use of this superstition in Macbeth.) 
However much we declare, and really believe, that we are 
not superstitious, which of us has not felt the lurking fas- 
cination of something a bit “spooky’’? How much more 
was this true among a people whose life was bound up in 
superstition! Isolation and ignorance breed superstition. 
Those who lead isolated lives are notoriously superstitious— 
sailors and fishermen, for instance. There are countrymen 
today, brave, hardy men, who will not look at the new 
moon through glass. Knowledge banishes superstition. We 
no longer cower before the anger of the Almighty when it 
thunders, for we know how the thunder peals are caused. 
In the days of the ballads people led isolated, illiterate 
lives, and were very superstitious, and stories of ghosts 
returning gained easy credence. 

Notice how this ballad-singer tells his story by suggestive 
touches, rather than by a connected account. Indeed, 
Scott presents it in Border Minstrelsy as “A fragment’, 
assuming that part has been lost. 

WIFE, woman. 

carline, old. 

fashes, troubles. 

Martinmas. St. Martin’s Day, 11th November. The ballads often 
have a touch of circumstantial detail like this, which helps to fix in 
aoe or place a story not of this world and hence make it seem more 
Teal. 

mirk, dark, gloomy, murky. 

birk, birch. A sign (as it says in the next stanza) that the wearers 
came from paradise. The entrance to the Celtic paradise was supposed 
to be lined by an avenue of birch and elder trees. 

syke, marsh. 

sheugh, ditch, furrow. 

to, for. 
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The eldest . . . away. Cock-crow was zero-hour for ghosts to be 
back in their quarters. 
daw, dawn. 
channerin’, fretting. 
Gin, if. 
sair, sore. 
maun bide, must expect. The vocabulary of this ballad stamps it as 
north-country ballad. ‘ 
byre, cow-house, or any building for animals. 


f 


THE TWA CORBIES 


Sir Walter Scott says (in Border Minstrelsy) that this 
ballad is “‘as written down from tradition by a lady”. 

In the ballads birds and animals often become involved 
in human affairs. This and the following ballad are the 
Scottish and English versions of the same episode. In the 
one the ravens pick the knight’s bones bare, in the other 
they are prevented by the faithful animals and birds who 
remember him. The one ballad is ghoulish and sinister, the 
other sad and delicate. In both the emphasis is on the 
situation rather than on the narrative. 

The Twa Corbies is unusual in its rhyme-scheme as 
printed here, but when the lines were sung they were 
probably separated by a nonsense jingle (in which everyone 
would join), thus (cf. The Three Ravens). 

As I was walking all alane, 

Down a down, a down, hey down, 
J heard twa corbies making a mane. 
The tane unto the tither did say, 
‘Whar sall we gang and dine the day?’ 
With a down, derry, derry, derry down. 

CoRBIES, ravens. 

Sete moan. The vocabulary of this ballad stamps it as a border 
fail, turf. 

hause-bane, neck-bone. 

theek, line, thatch. 


THE THREE RAVENS 


This ballad is printed as if in couplets making a stanza 
each, but it also survives with a nonsense refrain making 
up the second and fourth lines, which is undoubtedly how 
it was sung, SoO— 


EDWARD ll 


There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
Downe a downe, hay downe, hay downe, 
They were as black as they might be, 
With a downe derrie, derrie, derrie, downe, downe. 
In some versions the first line is repeated after the first 
refrain. 
make, mate. 
fowl, bird (of any kind), 
leman, lover, 


EDWARD 


Bishop Percy presents this (in his Reliques) as “A Scottish 
Ballad”, “from a MS copy transmitted from Scotland.” 
The spelling has been modernised extensively, for other- 
wise it would be indecipherable by English readers (and 
perhaps Scottish). 

The regular steps to the climax and the individual verse- 
form suggest that this was a late ballad. Notice that ll. 1 
and 5 of every stanza are repeated, and that they rhyme 
(or nearly rhyme—minstrels were not so particular as poets 
are). The short lines (2 and 6) come in as a refrain in every 
stanza. The “O” at the end of Il. 4 and 8 gives them the 
effect of a refrain, but this is only a recurrent chime, and 
otherwise the lines are different. 

The lack of detail in this ballad (e.g. why did Edward 
murder his father ?) increases the sense of mystery. (Further 
criticism will be found on pp. 5 and 6.) 

gang, go, walk. Again notice the speech of the Border. 

erst, once. 

dule ye dree, grief ye endure. 

ha’, hall. Cf. “fa’’’, 1. 5 of the stanza. 


maun. See note p. 10. 
sall, shall. His curse on his mother suggests that he has murdered 


his father at his mother’s behest. 
Sic, such. 


THE DEATH OF NELSON 


Nelson, our greatest naval commander, some would say 
the greatest of all time, met his death at the battle of 
Trafalgar, 21st October, 1805. The reference to Lord 
Collingwood dates the “ballad” as being written between 
the end of 1805 and the beginning of 1810 (see note p. 12). 
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unite a meeting, make a meeting one (the literal meaning). 

complain, ‘“‘mourn”—the old meaning. 

admire, wonder—again an old meaning. 

Jost an arm. His right arm, at the siege of Santa Cruz in 1797. 

his right eye. At the siege of Calvi in 1794. 

the whole navigation... him. A cumbrous way of saying that he was 
commander-in-chief. : 

The antagonist’s ship. The captain is here replying. Presumably the 
flagship is referred to. 

Eighteen, i.e. eighteen ships. 

them, i.e. their crews. 

ten thousand blessings May rest, i.e. may ten thousand blessings 
Test. 

Lord Collingwood. Second in command at Trafalgar, succeeding 
Nelson as Commander-in-Chief. He died in March 1810, and was 
buried beside Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


JOHN HENRY 


This was one of the workers’ shanties on the U.S.A. 
railroads pushing out west in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. It is comparable to a “negro spiritual” in 
the religious field. Like the spirituals it has a touch of 
sadness, for in spite of John Henry’s pride in his physical 
strength (“John Henry drove his fifteen feet, An’ de steam 
drill only made nine”) the effort killed him. His infant 
words in the first stanza give a sense of fatalism to the 
song. 

C. & O. road, Chesapeke and Ohio railroad. 

Gonna, (you are) going to. 

whop, beat, drive, “wallop”. 

I'll beat it to de bottom. The emphasis is on the first word, i.e. 
I'll beat it to the bottom without the aid of a steam drill. 

lied, laid. : 

shaker, mate, the man who held the steel drill upright for him to 
strike. 

Jes’, just. 

win’, wind, referring to the swishing sound of his hammer through 
the air. 

done choke, choked up. 

cain, can’t. 

intrels, entrails. 


jf 


QUESTIONS ON POEMS IN PART ONE 


1. How would you recognise a ballad (i.e. an “old” 
ballad)? 

2. When and by whom were the ballads first recited? 

3. What do you think are the reasons for the ballads 
having a simple metrical form, sometimes with a chorus? 

4. “It is unusual for a ballad to have a happy ending.” 
Illustrate this from the old ballads represented in this 
selection. 

5. How would you judge that The Death of Nelson and 
John Henry were “new” and not “old”’ ballads? 


PART TWO 
NARRATIVE POEMS 
THE PARDONER’S TALE 

Geoffrey Chaucer (13402-1400) 


Geoffrey Chaucer, born in London, was the first of our 
great story-tellers. He was an important person in his 
day. Beginning life as a page boy at Court, he grew up to 
fight for his King in France, was taken prisoner, and the 
next year ransomed (1360). Later he travelled to France 
and Italy on a number of important missions as ambassador 
on the King’s business, a post of great responsibility. He 
became a very successful civil servant, Controller of Customs 
in the port of London (1374-86) and Clerk of the King’s 
Works at various places (1389-91). He was made a Member 
of Parliament for Kent in 1386. In the course of his life he 
thus came to meet many and varied types of men. At night, 
when his daily work was over, he came home to his London 
house to enjoy his books and write his poetry. The Canter- 
bury Tales were probably started in 1387. 

At some time Chaucer obviously spent a holiday travel- 
ling with a company of pilgrims to St. Thomas a Becket’s 
shrine at Canteibury, the most popular pilgrimage in 
England. In addition he would often meet companies of 
pilgrims making their way to Canterbury on his journeys 
to the coast to get a ship for France. In the Canterbury 
Tales he imagines a party of pilgrims from different walks 
of life who agree to beguile the time by telling stories, and 
hence their pilgrimage becomes the medium for his stories. 
More than any other contemporary work the Canterbury 
Tales tell us what the people of England were like at the 
time of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Pardoners were licensed to preach in churches and to 
appeal for money to support an object beyond the scope 
of parish activities, for example the building of a cathedral. 
In return for gifts they sold “indulgences”, which, they 
claimed, would remove punishment that would otherwise 
be suffered in purgatory. The sale of indulgences became a 
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regular means adopted by various popes to raise funds, and 
the money that the sellers of pardons collected was (or 
Should have been) accountable to Rome. Chaucer’s Par- 
doner, we are told (in the Prologue to the tales), “straight 
was comen fro the court of Rome”. Pardon for a big sin 
needed a higher payment than for a little sin, and the 
pardoner was the judge of how serious it was. Pardoners 
induced a reverent attitude in their dupes by exhibiting 
what purported to be relics of saints. The Pardoner was 
the biggest rogue in Chaucer’s company of pilgrims, and 
passed off “pigges bones” as relics of the saints. Before 
he tells his tale he boasts of the way he defrauds ignorant 
people. 

As a rule Chaucer’s tales are not his own: he borrowed 
their main idea, and his genius is shown in his treatment 
of them. The story of the revellers is one of the oldest in 
existence. It is found in a collection called the Jataka, which 
embodies tales told by Buddha about his experiences in 
previous incarnations, also in Persian stories and in The 
Arabian Nights. The Physician’s story had depressed the 
pilgrims, so their spokesman appealed to the Pardoner to 
tell something amusing as a restorative. The people of 
better breeding on the pilgrimage, having by now some 
knowledge of the Pardoner’s character, protested at the 
invitation, but it was accepted. 

“It shal be doon,” quod he, “by Seint Ronyon! 
But first,’ quod he, “‘heere at this ale-stake 
I wol both drynke and eten of a cake.” 
And then he began. 

The plot of his tale is simplicity itself. The story is told 
with brevity and swiftness. There is one digression only—a 
Jong one indeed—and that is omitted from the text in The 
Poet’s Tale (see note on “‘lough’, p. 16), so that the reader 
of this edition gets the full force and point of the story. 
There are few similes even, as if Chaucer felt that they would 
hold up the rapidity of events. But whereas incidents are 
told with brevity, for example one line is enough for the 
death of the two murderers (1. 242), scraps of dialogue 
which show a dramatic situation or reveal a character are 
given at some length, for instance the scene in the apothe- 
cary’s shop, a realistic scene between tradesman and 
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customer. Notice the amount of circumstantial detail 
here—the rats, the pole-cat which had killed chickens, the 
details about the strength and the speed of the poison The 
purchaser is served with the poison in a box, and, presum- 
ably to allay suspicion, borrows the bottles elsewhere. All 
these significant details stamp the scene vividly in the 
mind. 

Other details in Chaucer’s telling of the story give reality 
and immediacy to events. The revellers lived in Flanders, 
and at that time English weavers were on bad terms with 
Flemish weavers. Death has slain a thousand in “this 
pestilence”, and to Chaucer’s first readers the Black Death, 
which carried off thousands in England in his lifetime, 
would be a terribly present reality. All the dialogue is 
dramatic and heips to throw a particular episode into relief, 
for other examples, that of the ‘‘ryotour”’ and the servant, 
or the three of them with the old man. 

The tale has a grim irony. The old man seeks a death 
he cannot find, while the young men (who have pledged 
their word to live and die for one another) find Death, but 
in a different way from what they intended. There is a 
covering irony in the fact that the Pardoner tells a tale 
against covetousness, though it is, of course, dramatic in 
his mouth, 

The metre of The Pardoner’s Tale is the ten-syllable line 
of five iambic feet, rhyming in couplets. 

whylom, once upon a time. 


haunteden folye, habitually gave themselves up to all kinds of folly. 

As ryot, hasard, stewes, such as dissolute living, gambling, brothels. 

Wheras, where, 

giternes, guitars. 

daunce. The change to the present tense makes a more vivid im- 
pression. 

dees, dice. 

over hir might, to excess, lit. beyond their capacity. 

Thurgh which, whereby. 

cursed wyse, wicked fashion. 

superfluitee, excesses. 

Hir, their 

grisly, dreadful 

to-tere, tear to pieces (e.g Il. 46 and 49). 

Hem thoughte, it seemed to them. 

lough, laughed The part of the tale omitted here gives examples 
of the evils of drunkenness, gluttony, gambling and swearing, in 
Scripture and other literature, 
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ryotoures, revellers. Cf. note on “Tyot’’, p. 16. 

of which I telle. He has not mentioned them yet (even in the complete 
version), but here indicates that three of the company described in 
ll. 1-14 are to be the subject of his tale, 
_ erst er pryme, before the first service of the day (which took place 
in the hour after sunrise, for which the bell was the signal), 


his. The neuter and the masculine possessive in the time of Chaucer. 
“Its” is not recorded in print until 1598, though it was probably used 
in speech before it appeared in print. 


gan callen, did call (not “began to call’). 

knave, boy in the sense of “servant”, 

bet, i.e. quickly, as quickly as you can. Lit. “bet” = better, 

redily, quickly, ‘‘bet’’, 

heer forby, past here. 

it nedeth never-a-del, it is not at all necessary, Jit. it needeth never 
a bit. 

er. A conjunction, while “erst er” above is a preposition, 

pardee, /it. by God (Fr. “‘par Dieu’), 

felawe, companion. 

tonight, i.e. last night (as in Shakespeare). 

For-dronke, absolutely drunk. “For” is an intensive prefix. 

privee, stealthy, secret. 


clepeth, call. ! ’ : : 
with his spere. In medieval illustrations Death is sometimes depicted 


as a skeleton carrying a spear. ; 

Me thinketh, it seems to me (not “I think”), Cf. “Hem thoughte”, 
note p. 16, and “‘us thinketh’’, 1, 155. 

evermore, at all times. 

dame, mother. 

sooth, truth. 

Henne, from here. 

h peasant. 

owe believe, think. 

avysed, warned, put on your guard, 

wey, path 


eke, also. “Eek” in}. 209. 
digne, worthy, holy. Cf “‘dignitee”, 1. 55. It is appropriate that 


the Pardoner should make a character in his story swear by “goddes 
digne bones”. 

ones, i.e. of one mind. : 

til, to the. Notice the method of taking an oath. 

Togidres han, together have. 

plight, pledged. 
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y-boren, born, i.e. blood brother. 

sterte, start. 

rage, frenzy. 

al, completely. Cf. ‘For-dronke”, note p. 17. 

to-rente. Cf. “‘to-tere”, note p. 16. 

hente, seize. 

Right, just. 

grette, greeted. ‘ 

lordes. A complimentary form of address, 

god yow see! may God look upon you! (i.e. with favour). 

proudest, most arrogant, boldest. No doubt the one who called to 
his “boy” to go and see who was dead (Il. 20-23). 

agayn, in opposite fashion (i.e. rudely), or perhaps just “pack”, — 

carl, churl. The southern form of the word occurs in 1, 104, showing 
the unsettled state of the language in Chaucer’s day. 

sory grace, an ill look, or ugly face. 

artow, art thou. 

forwrapped, wrapped up. See note on ‘‘For-dronke”, p. 17. 

gan loke. See note on “gan callen”, p. 17. 

For, because. 

ne can nat. In Chaucerian (as in Shakespearean) English a double 
negative intensifies the idea instead of logically cancelling it out. 

Inde, India. 

moot, must, 

caityf, prisoner, implying that he cannot go far. 

my modres. His mother is the earth. 

I knokke with my staf, i.e. in walking. 

Leve, dear. 

vanish, waste away. 

chaunge, exchange. 

cheste. Containing all his valuables. 

cloute, cloth; in this context a winding sheet. 

grace, favour. Cf. our phrase “grace and favour”, 

For, on account of, 

welked, withered. 

to yow it is no curteisye, it is discourteous of you. 

vileinye, rudeness, ill-breeding, insults, A “vilein” was a serf, hence 
one not well-bred, 

But, unless, : 

Agayns, before, in the presence of. 

hoor, hoar (i.e. white or grey-haired). 

yeve yow reed, give you advice. f 

wher ye go, whether ye walk, i.e. whether ye are poor (or rich). 

thider . . . go, where I have to go. 

hasadour, gambler. Cf note on “As ryot, hasard, stewes”, p. 16. 

anon, at once, immediately (Jit. in one). 

partest nat so lightly, departest not so easily. 

thilke, that same. 

my trouthe, my word for it. 

aspye, spy. 

it abye, pay for it. 
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soothly. Cf. note on “sooth”, p. 17. 

of his assent, in his plot. 

leef, eager, desirous. 

fey, faith. 

Nat... nothing. See note on “ne can nat’, p. 18. 

boghte agayne, i.e. redeemed. 

everich, every one, each. 

florins. The nominal value of a gold florin was 6s. Od. 

Wel ny an, nearly (well nigh on). 

No lenger .. . soughte. There is a fine irony in this line. They gave 
up their search for Death, but the discovery of the hoard did indeed 
bring death. 

kepe, notice, care. 

wit, good sense, wisdom, intelligence. 

bourde, jest, play the fool. 

to liven, i.e. so that we may live, in order to live. 

lightly, easily. 

wende, would have thought. 

mighte this gold, if this gold could (might). 

woot, know. 

doon us honge, cause us to be hung, have us hanged. 

mighte, may be, is possible. 

rede, advise. The noun was used in 1. 98, note p. 18. 

cut, lots. The shortest straw drawn from a number held in the hand 
usually indicated the man on whom the lot fell. If the cut was for an 
honour it was usually the one who drew the longest straw. 

renne, run. 

swythe, quickly. 

prively. Cf. note on “privee’’, p. 17. 

kepen subtilly, guard carefully, cunningly. 

fest, fist. 

thou art my sworne brother. So was the one who had gone to the 


town! 
departed, shared. Conversely “‘partest’”? means “departed”’, see note 


p. 18. 
natheless, nevertheless, 
shape, arrange. 
noot, know not (ne woot). Cf. “nis” (me is), 1. 215. 
counseil, secret (something on which you will keep counsel). 
shrewe, scoundrel, villain. 
graunte, promise, swear. 
out of doute, without any doubt. 
biwreye, expose. 
lustes, desires (good or bad). ; . 
pleye at dees. Dicing still takes the first place in their thoughts. 


acorded, agreed. : 

in herte ...doune. Corresponding to our expression ‘‘to turn some= 
thing over” in the mind. 

if so were that, if only (it might be that), 

For-why, because. 

lyvinge, a way of life. 
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leve, leave, permission. He was too base even for the devil, for the 
reason given in the next two lines. 

outrely, utterly. 

guelle, kill. : 

hawe, garden, Jit, hedge, implying the ground enclosed by a hedge. 
(Cf. our word “‘hawthorn’’.) 

y-slawe, slain. 

fayn, gladly. 

wreke him, avenge himself. 

also, as—introducing a wish. 

confiture, preparation. 

Noght but the mountance, no more than the amount. Cf. “‘nat but”’, 
1, 220. 

corn, i.e. grain. 

forlete, completely lose. Cf. “‘for-dronke” and ‘“forwrapped”’, 
notes pp. 17 and 18. , 

sterve, die—by any means, not necessarily lack of food. Cf. the 
past tense, “‘storven’’, 1. 242. 

lasse, less. 

goon a paas, go at walking pace. 

y-hent, taken. Cf. “‘hente”, note p. 18. 

sith, after that, then. 

shoop him for to swinke, proposed to labour. The past tense of the 
verb “‘shape’”’, note p. 19. 

sermone of, make a long speech about. 

cast, planned, 

that oon. Presumably the first speaker, who had suggested the 
murder, Il. 162-9. Cf. note p. 17. 

par cas, as it happened, by chance. 

yaf, gave. 

ther, where. 

certes, certainly. 

Avicen . .. two, never in any canon or fen did Avicen write more 
remarkable symptoms of poisoning than these two wretches had. 
Avicenna (980-1037) was considered one of the greatest authorities 
on medicine in the Middle Ages. The learned doctor of the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales had studied him. He was a Persian, whose 
famous treatise on medicine was translated into Latin under the title 
of Canon Medicine. By “canon” Chaucer means rules for making up 
prescriptions. The word “‘fen” is the Arabic for “section”. 

Thus ended... also. After ending his tale thus, the Pardoner once 
more curses the sins of mankind, in particular avarice, and, perhaps 
without thinking, returns to his professional practice, offering to Sell 
pardons to the pilgrims—but without any success. 


PETER GRIMES 
George Crabbe (1754-1832) 


George Crabbe, son of an Aldeburgh (Suffolk) “salt- 
master” (i.e. collector of salt dues), had a sorrowful life. 
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In boyhood he often saw his father in drunken rage; asa 
father himself he lost five of his seven children; his wife 
became depressed and ultimately near mad in her con- 
tinual mourning, and for the rest of her life alternated 
between fits of unnatural excitability and of depression. 
Be it said to his credit that Crabbe looked after her devotedly 
and without complaint. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that his poetry is 
sombre. Before Peter Grimes was published, his poems, 
wrote Southey, had “‘a gloom which is... not in nature,... 
the . . . shadows of one who paints by lamplight—whose 
very lights have a gloominess’’. 

Crabbe started life as a doctor, but in 1780 sailed to 
London to try his fortune in literature. He was in dire 
straits until he found a patron in Edmund Burke, after 
which he was a “made man”. The next year he entered 
the Church, and was ordained to the curacy of his native 
town, and thereafter held various livings, spending thirteen 
years in Suffolk and, after his wife’s death, eighteen in 
Trowbridge, Wiltshire. 

This poem tells how Peter Grimes (a hard-sounding, well- 
chosen name), a fisherman, was brought up by a loving 
father in a good home, but soon cast aside parental author- 
ity for a wild and drunken and thieving youth. As an outlet 
for his sadistic love of power over “a feeling creature”, 
he obtained an apprentice, who died from his savage ill- 
treatment. Others were readily obtainable, however, and 
two more, one after the other, met the same fate. When 
the third had died Peter was tried. Nothing could be 
proved against him, however, and he was freed but debarred 
from employing another apprentice. Everyone despised 
and hated him, and he lived as an outcast, eventually 
ending his life in a mad delirium. 

Wordsworth’s poem Michael (p. 30) has a sad outcome, 
but it concentrates attention on the heart-broken father not 
the wayward son; Crabbe’s poem on the wayward son, not 
the quiet loving father. Peter Grimes is just such another 
as the revellers in The Pardoner’s Tale, abandoning good 
ways and good advice as “the tyranny of age”, and like 
them he meets an unnatural death. Crabbe wrote of things 
with stark reality, just as he saw them, and he saw more of 
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the tragedy of life than the comedy—the Hogarth of poetry. 
“Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best”, Byron called him. 
There is nothing to relieve the character of Peter Grimes, 
it is horrible from beginning to end. 

Peter Grimes is the last Canto but one (‘‘Letter’’ Crabbe 
called it*) of a much longer poem called The Borough, and 
was written about 1808. (The whole poem was finished 
in 1809.) The borough is clearly Aldeburgh, his birth- 
place, with certain features exaggerated, according to his 
topic. This particular “letter” is about the poor of the 
borough, and, obviously, is unrepresentative of the average 
working labourer. Indeed, it has to be remembered that 
Peter Grimes’s kind father was also one of the borough 
poor. Most of Crabbe’s poetry deals with contemporary 
social questions, and The Borough is simply a reconsideration 
of the same topics he had already dealt with in The Village 
and The Parish Register, two other long poems. The student 
will call to mind the fortunes of Oliver Twist when he reads 
of Peter Grimes’s way of replacing his boys from the 
‘*slave-shop”’. 

The Borough is monotonously sad, with few shafts of 
sunlight (none at all in Peter Grimes), yet from the first it 
was a great success, and ran to six editions in six years. 
After the first few lines, Peter Grimes has neither love nor 
hope, only misery and degradation and untimely death. 

Crabbe’s country tales do not tell of idyllic shepherds in 
green pastures, but of poverty and squalor. In landscape 
he notices the weeds but fails to mention the flowers (1. 173). 
There is no joy or rapture, but remorseless elaboration of 
repellent detail, without the imagination to make it fas- 
cinating, as Coleridge does in The Ancient Mariner. 

Crabbe is essentially a narrative poet, and as a story Peter 
Grimes reaches a high level of achievement. Whether we 
like this sort of story is, for the moment, not the point. It is 
clear and direct, powerful and concentrated, and told with 
much dramatic force. It is only its lack of relief that causes 
any doubt in our minds. We are not convinced that a man 
can be so despicable with no flicker of goodness. Even 
Carver Doonef loved his little boy. Crabbe had not learnt 
the secret of making qualities of character or features in a 


* Letter XXII. + In Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 
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landscape show up by contrast. Peter Grimes is simple and 
obvious—there is nothing subtle about the man. 

Crabbe’s descriptions are not in the conventional manner 
of eighteenth-century poetry. There is reality and power 
in the description of the mud-banks (Il. 175-92). The 
details selected bring the scene home and present it vividly 
before the mind, so that 

all, presented to the eye or ear, 

Oppress’d the soul with misery, grief and fear. 
In a manner comparable to that of Wordsworth, Crabbe 
suggests the way nature influences a man’s disposition and 
character. “He nursed the feelings these dull scenes 
produce”. The description of the mud-flats fits the mood 
of Peter Grimes (sympathetic background). Conversely 
his impression of the scenes he saw was affected by the 
mood of the moment. 

Alone he was, the same dull scenes in view, 

And still more gloomy in his sight they grew. 

The poem is written in the heroic couplet (iambic penta- 
meter, rhyming in couplets), the same metre as that of The 
Pardoner’s Tale, a well-tried metre by the time Crabbe wrote 
at the end of the eighteenth century. In the measure itself 
there is little variety, it generally goes on mechanically under 
its own weight, and most lines are end-stopped. The lines 
which have most variety are, dramatically enough, the 
mutterings of Peter Grimes when he is out of his mind 
(ll. 264-71). Notice the constant use of alliteration, e.g. 
ll. 53, 186-9, or 180-81, where the /’s echo the laziness of the 
thought; or of antithesis, e.g. “He fish’d by water, and he 
filch’d by land’’, in this case with a very awkward jingle 
in “‘fish’d” and “‘filch’d’”. Crabbe’s ear has not the sensitive- 
ness to sound of Coleridge’s, for instance, and this is one 
reason why he is not among the greatest of our poets. 
Whatever can be said in praise of Crabbe there is one thing 
lacking—there is in his work no charm. 

Few would call Peter Grimes inspiring: it comes as rather 
a surprise, therefore, to remember that Benjamin Britten’s 
opera Peter Grimes was based on the poem. 
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in his hand, i.e. they went hand in hand. 

inn-settle. A settle was a high-backed wooden bench, often placed 
at the side of big old-fashioned fire-places. 

Would . . . bind, i.e. they were bound apprentices. The student has 
only to be reminded of Oliver Twist. 

strok’d and fed, i.e. treated merely as an animal—to get more work 
out of him. 

A feeling... blow. Cf. 1. 58. 

all his fears the verdict set aside. “The verdict” is the subject of 
the verb “set”, and “‘all his fears” the object. 

slave-shop, i.e. workhouse. 

with selfish pity, i.e. in fear of the consequences for himself. 

mart, market. 

the lad he loved, that he loved the lad. 

a freeman, i.e. one not bound apprentice, who will go home to sleep 
and have wages with which to buy food. 

in thy despite, in spite of you. 

golden-eye. A sea-duck which breeds in the arctic summer and 
spends the winter in this country. 

reach. Stretch of a river which can be seen between two bends or 
points. 

stations, times, or perhaps states of the tide. 

that, as if. 

distemper’d, i.e. out of his mind. 

parish-bed, i.e. bed in the infirmary. 

‘It was the fall... pray.’ These lines refer, in muddled form, to his 
experiences (told in the poem)—“‘A madman’s tale, with gleams of 
waking sense”, 

us. Notice how the poet brings himself into the poem here. 

a thin... hand, i.e. the two boys whom he had killed by his ill- 
treatment or neglect. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 


Coleridge was the twelfth and youngest son of the vicar 
of Ottery St. Mary in Devonshire, who was also headmaster 
of the town Grammar School. A singularly precocious 
lad, he was reading Homer and Virgil when only nine 
years old. He went to Christ’s Hospital (a very famous 
school), where he was a schoolfellow of Charles Lamb. 
“At a very premature age”, he says, “even before my 
fifteenth year, I had bewildered myself in metaphysics 
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and in theological controversy.” In 1791 he went on to 
Cambridge, but left three ycars later without a degree. 
He was always dilatory in study, as in writing poetry. 

For many years Coleridge was a close friend of Words- 
worth, and in 1797 Wordsworth and his sister moved to 
Alfoxden in order to be near Coleridge, who was living at 
the Quantock village of Nether Stowey. It proved an 
invigorating friendship for both of them. In 18UU the 
reverse occurred, when Coleridge went to live at Keswick 
so as to be near the Wordsworths (at Grasmere). The 
Ancient Mariner was closely associated with a joint euter- 
prise of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

Racked by neuralgia and rheumatism Culeridge took 
to opium. This affected his whole being—made him 
“difficult” with his friends, injured his health and killed 
his imagination. As time went on he became more and 
more of a critic and philosopher and less and Jess of a poet. 
But he was a very great and appreciative critic, and his 
criticism on Shakespeare still stands high among all that has 
been written since. 

The Ancient Mariner was written in the winter of 1797 
to 1798 at Nether Stowey, Somerset, and published in the 
Lyrical Ballads, a volume containing poems by Words- 
worth and Coleridge, in 1798, though it did not appear 
under Coleridge’s name until 1817, when the marginal 
analysis was added. Coleridge kept on making slight 
amendments to it in every edition until 1834. 

Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria* contains some interest- 
ing information about the origin of the Lyrical Ballads. 


The thought suggested itself—(to which of us I do not recollect) 
—that a series of poems might be composed of two sorts. In 
the one, the incidents and agents were to be, in part at least, 
supernatural ... In this idea originated the plan of the Lyrical 
Ballads, in which it was agreed that my endeavours should be 
directed to persons and characters supernatural, or at least 
romantic . . . Mr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was . . . to 
give the charm of novelty to things of every day, and to excite a 
feeling analogous to the supernatural, by awakening the mind’s 
attention from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the 
loveliness and the wonders of the world before us, . . . for which, 
in consequence of the film of familiarity and selfish solicitude, 
we have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear not, and hearts that 
neither feel nor understand. 

* Chapter XIV. 
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Both Wordsworth and Coleridge were great enough to 
know that “the light that never was on sea or land”’ is no 
more and no less wonderful than ‘‘the light of common 
day”. 

In November 1797 Coleridge went with Wordsworth 
and his sister on a walking tour from Alfoxden to Linton 
and the Valley of Rocks (then called the Valley of Stones). 
‘“‘As our united funds were very small,’ wrote Wordsworth, 
“we agreed to defray the expense of the tour by writing a 
poem to be sent to the New Monthly Magazine.” Such was 
the origin of The Ancient Mariner. Wordsworth had been 
reading Shelvocke’s Voyages (pub. 1726), in which the 
albatrosses round Cape Horn are mentioned, and where 
it is stated that on the Speedwell as she rounded Cape Horn, 
one Simon Hatley, second captain, shot a “disconsolate 
black albatross’’, imagining “from his colour that he might 
be some ill omen”. It is more than likely that Coleridge 
read it too. He always had a liking for books of travel; 
indeed, between 6th April and 14th July, 1795, he borrowed 
five from the Bristol Library. 

The poem was at first intended to be a joint effort, but the 
nature of the two poets was so different that they hindered 
one another when they tried to collaborate. Wordsworth 
soon decided to leave it to Coleridge and contributed only 
one or two lines. Coleridge found a “matter-of-factness” 
in Wordsworth, and Wordsworth disliked The Ancient 
Mariner because of its “remoteness”. He said that the 
Ancient Mariner had “no character as a sailor or a man, 
he does not act but is acted upon’. Had Wordsworth 
written The Ancient Mariner he would have called it The 
Old Sailor and placed him in a well-known seaport. 

First published in a volume of ballads, it is seen that The 
Ancient Mariner derives much from the old ballads—in 
form and in manner. It is in ballad measure—four-lined 
stanzas of 4 and 3 stresses alternately, rhyming a b c b 
(see p. 6), but often with an extra rhyme within a line of 
4 stresses, e.g. Part I, Stanzas 2, 6 and 7. Coleridge does, 
however, add lines, usually up to six, but on one occasion 
to nine. Thy rhyme-scheme of these longer stanzas should 
be noted. Frequently the reason that they are lengthened is 
to make room for repetition. In the ballads each stanza is 
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invariably complete in itself, ending with a full stop, and 
Sheet stanzas follow this tradition with one exception 

Like the old ballads The Ancient Mariner is simply told, 
with emphasis on certain striking situations, plainly stated, 
not described in detail. It is simple in language too, many 
lines consisting of monosyllables—sometimes a whole 
Stanza, e.g. II. 1. The Ancient Mariner catches the trick of 
repetition found in the old ballads, e.g. I. 6, 15, II. 3, 4, 
III. 1, and certain phrases or couplets are repeated later in 
the story, e.g. I. 5 and 10, IV.3 and VII.19. Sometimes it is 
only a single word that is repeated, e.g. II.10. The student 
Should notice the recurring references to the Sun and 
Moon (with capitals—personified, e.g. II. 1), as if they are 
watching over events, to the sun mainly in III, and the 
moon mainly in V. Much use is made of alliteration, e.g. 
II. 5. In the first edition there were many archaic words to 
give the flavour of an old ballad; most were removed later, 
but a number still remain. 

The old ballads Coleridge found in Percy’s Reliques (see 
p. 7). It is harder to explain what The Ancient Mariner 
has that Coleridge did not find in the ballads, why it holds 
us by a spell, as it did the Wedding Guest. In the first place 
Coleridge is not interested in the supernatural for its own 
sake, as the old ballads were, but for its effect upon the 
Mariner. He breaks down the barrier between the natural 
and the supernatural, and it is impossible to say where 
the one ends and the other begins. He invests the tale with 
a romantic setting and as he tells the story gives his imagina- 
tion wide scope. 

The story is told by suggestion as much as by actual 
narrative. For instance, Coleridge does not definitely 
state that the albatross had anything to do with the tragedy; 
from hints here and there it is we who connect the two. 
Romance in Coleridge is subtle, delicate and suggestive, 
net blatant, like this in “Monk’’ Lewis’s ballad of Sir Guy, 
the Seeker: 

But scarce that bell could midnight tell, 
When louder roared the thunder, 

And the bolt so red whizzed by his head, 
And burst the gates asunder. 
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There is something about the sea itself which gives a 
mysterious, eerie flavour (e.g. II. 8, 10), apart from the 
creatures who inhabit it. “I dislike all the miraculous part 
in it,” wrote Charles Lamb, “but the feelings of a man 
under the operation of such scenery dragged me along like 
Tom Piper’s magic whistle.” Here he gave himself away, 
for the purpose of the poem was to hold him as by a spell. 
It was Coleridge who spoke of “‘that willing suspension of 
disbelief for a moment, which constitutes poetic faith’. 
Charles Lamb was caught up in a “suspension of disbelief” 
as he read the poem and could not resist it, but his reason 
rebelled after he had read it. 

Although the poem is visionary, its imagery is not hazy, 
but particularly vivid. Coleridge’s word-pictures are 
painted in a few strokes which pick out the significant 
details, e.g. III. 13. Some are particularly beautiful (e.g. 
IV. 10, 12, 13), and the “‘charmed”’ scenes are no exception 
(e.g. II. 11). Many of the pictures in his similes, all of 
which are appropriate, are also very beautiful, e.g. II. 8. 
Most of the similes are quite simple, and even where they 
are in but two or three words they are invariably very apt, 
e.g. I. 13, III. 17. Sometimes the similes give an eerie 
feeling in keeping with the subject, e.g. III. 3, sometimes 
they have a macabre touch, e.g. III. 8, 11 and especially 
VI. 11. This latter is made more fearsome by being pur- 
posely vague—no details of the road are filled in and it 
gives the sense of an unknown terror. “Like night” (VII. 17) 
is a shorter simile of the same kind. The metaphors are 
all short, most in a single word, but all are likewise apt and 
vivid. Many of the metaphors give a sense of flame or 
heat.e.¢. IE 7 1V. 13.2 

Coleridge is a master of artistic contrast (unlike Crabbe, 
see p. 22). In a world of marvellous happenings and 
remote splendour he suddenly turns to a comparison with 
a sound which we all know, in the most beautiful simile of 
the poem. 

Yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 


That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 
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The music of the poem speaks for itself when it is read 
aloud (again contrast Crabbe, see p. 23), and its haunting 
cadences linger in the mind. The romantic atmosphere is 
partly due to the music and the way that words respond 
to Coleridge’s touch. 

The “argument” (subject-matter) of The Ancient Mariner, 
as given by Coleridge, is as follows. It prefaces some 
editions of the poem. 

How a Ship having passed the Line was driven by storms to 
the cold country towards the South Pole; and how from thence 
she made her course to the tropical Latitude of the Great Pacific 
Ocean; and of the strange things that befell; and in what manner 
the Ancyent Marinere came back to his own Country. 

The moral of the poem should not be over-stressed. It is 
stated at the end, but it lies in the story and were perhaps 
better left there. When love for other creatures has entered 
the Mariner’s soul “the spell begins to break” (IV. 15, 
marginal note), and in Part V a calm descends upon him. 
His separation from God brings a deep desire to go to the 
kirk to pray to Him (VII, 20, 21). It is in passages like these 
that one realises the moral, if one likes to call it so. The 
special statement of the moral at the end CVIT. 22,23)" is 
the one thing that prevents The Ancient Mariner from being 
a masterpiece of artistic fitness. 

The student should learn a considerable number of lines 
from the poem by heart. The following stanzas are given as 
a guide from which selection may be made: I. 1, IS tls, 9: 
Ill. 1; IV. 3, 10, 12, 13; VII. 19; and two or three similes. 


PART ONE 
Eftsoons, immediately. One of the few archaic words left in the 


poem (see p. 27). ; 
And listens . . . will. These two lines werec ontributed by Words- 


worth (see p. 26). 
kirk, church. The word occurs often in old ballads of the north 


country. 
clifts, cliffs, 
PART THREE 


I wist. Coleridge seems to mean “I think”, which is a mistaken 
rendering of an old adverb meaning ‘“‘really, certainly : 
Agape, open-mouthed (with wonder or astonishment), 
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Gramercy! great thanks (archaic). (Fr. “srand merci’’.) 

weal, welfare, good fortune. 

whistles thrice. It was a sailor’s superstition that whistling brought 
bad luck. “Thrice” was a magic number in the old ballads. Cf. 
nine (Sexes EU dsr ster o. 


PART FIVE 


Mary Queen, i.e. the Virgin Mary. 

silly, useless. 

a hundred fire-flags sheen. Sailors considered it to be a good omen 
when they saw flames of light playing between the masts in a storm. 
“Sheen” = bright, glistening: cf. the noun, I. 14, 

’gan work. As Coleridge puts the apostrophe before “‘gan’’, he 
obviously means “began to work”, and not the archaic use of the word 
as in “gan callen”, note p. 17. Cf. “’gan stir”, V. 21. 

swound, swoon (archaic). 


PART SIX 

or wave or wind, either wave or wind (another archaism). Cf. “Nor 
oeonlon avin 

Like a meadow-gale of spring. The Mariner thinks of a picture 
of home. Cf. V. 18. 

countree. A spelling intended to give an archaic look. 

corse. See The Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 19, which stamps this form of the 
word as an archaism. 

rood, cross (of Christ). 

a seraph-man ... stood. The seraph-men were supposed to appear 
over the water to mark the position of a drowned man. 


PART SEVEN 
trow, think, believe (archaic), 
ivy-tod, ivy-bush. 
wolf. This casual reference to an animal extinct in these islands 
places the story in a far, undefined past. 


MICHAEL 
William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 


William Wordsworth is our great national poet of the 
Lake District. He was born at Cockermouth and spent 
practically all his life among the lakes and hills of that 
most impressive part of England. In 1799 he and his sister 
Dorothy took Dove Cottage at Grasmere, “the loveliest 
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spot that man hath ever found”, and here he wrote most 
of his best poems, including Michael (1800). Recognition 
of his greatness as a poet grew steadily, and in 1843 he 
succeeded Southey as Poet Laureate. 

Michael is the story of the dashing of an old man’s hopes 
for his only son by the folly of the son himself. The story 
starts with “‘a straggling heap of unhewn stones.” The only 
child of Michael and his wife was the apple of their eye, the 
old man’s “comfort and his daily hope.” When this boy had 
reached his eighteenth year, through default of a kinsman 
Michael was in money difficulties, and the boy had to leave 
home to work in town. But before he went he laid the corner- 
stone of a new sheepfold his father intended to build, as a 
covenant between them. For a time the two old people 
heard well of him, but finally news came that he had given 
himself “‘to evil courses” and had had to leave the country. 
The sheepfold was never finished. That is the heap of stones 
with which the poem started. 

“I have attempted,” wrote Wordsworth of Michael, “to 
give a picture of a man of strong mind and lively sensibility, 
agitated by two of the most powerful affections of the 
human heart—parental affection and love of landed pro- 
perty.”” The poem is concerned with feelings more than 
with actions and events. Tragedy to Wordsworth is not 
what the world calls tragedy—blood and violence—but the 
shattering of a poor man’s hopes. Notice the emphasis on 
the relation of father and son: on this the tragedy rests. 
There is no harrowing description of Luke’s evil courses, 
nor even moral comment on his life. The poet is concerned 
not with the downfall of Luke but with its effect on his aged 
father. The climax is all the more powerful because Words- 
worth does not press it home but allows the facts to speak 
for themselves, e.g. in the vivid touch in Il. 465-6. This is 
the central idea round which the poem is grouped, and the 
sense of proportion and length is good. 

Wordsworth’s poetry centred round the mind and soul 
of humble men in simple surroundings. We have seen how 
the plan of the Lyrical Ballads provided for Wordsworth to 
“give the charm of novelty to things of every day’. Obvious- 
ly, the presentation of the lives of humble men in simple 
surroundings in an elaborate or gaudy style would be out 
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of place. In Michael Wordsworth matches subject-matter 
and style. He avoided the artificial diction of lesser writers 
of the eighteenth century. He defined poetry as “the spon- 
taneous overflow of powerful feeling recollected in a state 
of tranquillity,” and his best work conforms to this defini- 
tion. Wordsworth never “lets himself go” as Byron and 
Scott do. There is a peaceful tone about his work—no 
strain or fever or excitement; he has an inborn distrust of 
whatever dazzles. 

The narrative is plain, the style unpretentious and con- 
versational, and the blank verse measure well sustained. 
We can understand how the author of The Ancient Mariner 
found such homely stories “‘matter-of-fact” (see p. 26). At 
times Wordsworth resorts to rather uncritical devices (e.g. 
the circumlocution of Il. 178-9, the euphemism of Il. 
152-4, the litotes of Il. 190-91, or the prosaic simplicity 
of 1. 14), but generally speaking the simple diction is sus- 
vials by the strong feeling implicit in the story (e.g. ll. 

5-6). 

Wordsworth called this poem a “pastoral”. In thus 
describing it he was challenging comparison with traditional 
pastoral poems. Earlier poets had written pastorals about 
aristocratic young men and women who pretended that 
they liked the country better than the court, but it was only 
a pretence. Wordsworth’s shepherd was a real shepherd, 
who looked after sheep for a living. 

The student will find it of value to learn certain lines by 
heart, e.g. 21-36, 74-7, 146-8, 448-50, 465-6. 

' Green-head Ghyll. Leads from Grasmere to Easedale. A “‘ghyll” 
1s a ravine. 

It was... tales. “The character and circumstances of Luke,” 
wrote Wordsworth in a letter, “‘were taken from a family to whom 
had belonged, many years before, the house we lived in at Town-End 
... Grasmere”. Lines 21-39 should be studied carefully, for in them 
Wordsworth states the subjects that attracted him as a poet. f 

Careless, uninterested in. 

apt for all affairs, ready for any task. 

telling, counting. Certain bank clerks are still called “‘tellers”’. 

mess of potage, helping of broth. The phrase belongs to a chapter 
heading in the Geneva Bible of 1560, which was replaced by the 
Authorised Version of 1611. 
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card, prepare for spinning. 

peculiar, particular. 

Easedale. Due west from Greenhead, and beyond Grasmere village, 
with the Langdale Pikes in the background. 

Dunmail-Raise. Forms a dip between high mountains, north-east 
of Grasmere. The road from Grasmere to Keswick passes over it. 
You should find these places on a map. 

the village, i.e. Grasmere. 

urchin, youngster. There is no sense of disrespect in the word here. 

emanations. The idea is that Luke’s presence added a special “‘light 
to the sun and music to the wind”, 

but little, only a little, 

free, i.e. unmortgaged. Cf. “‘burthened” (i.e. mortgaged) 1. 374. 

Richard Bateman. It is commonly and wrongly assumed that this 
story is fictitious, The birth-place, where he built the “chapel floored 
with marble” from Italy, is Ings, halfway between Windermere and 
Staveley. Less than a year after the first stones were laid in 1743, he 
was killed by an Italian captain when returning to England in one of 
his own ships. 

gathering, collection. 

overlook, supervise. 

meat and drink. See note on “meat”, p. 8. 

Wrought . . . fingers. Cf. our phrase, “Put his best leg forward”. 

Went ... round. Notice the very natural way in which Isabel shows 
her pride in her son. 

from, away from. 

us. me. Notice the contrast. 

Beside . . . Ghyll. This line rounds off the poem by repeating (or 
nearly repeating) a line which has come twice before (Il. 2 and 322). 


& 


Morte D’ARTHUR 
Lord Tennyson (1809-92) 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, was born at Somersby, not 
far from the Lincolnshire coast, where his father was 
Rector of the parish. At Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
became the friend of Arthur Hallam, whose death oc- 
casioned In Memoriam. Tennyson’s appeal to his genera- 
tion found recognition when he succeeded Wordsworth 
as Laureate (1850). 

Morte d’Arthur was first published in 1842, and then 
later expanded and incorporated in the Idylls of the King, 
a series of poems dealing with episodes in the Arthurian 
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legend. The version of the legends which Tennyson studied 
was Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur (1469). It had a 
deep and lasting influence on the poet’s style. He adds a 
wealth of pictorial detail and a magic of poetic phrase. 

Tennyson wrote up to the very close of his life, and his 
later work shows little decline of power. For a long period 
of sixty years and upwards he had written, and with rare 
exceptions he had written greatly. From the death of 
Wordsworth to his own death he was almost universally 
looked upon as the first poet of his time, and no one else 
wielded so great an influence. 

The first word of Morte d’ Arthur is “‘So’’, indicating that 
the poem forms an episode, part of a larger train of events. 
The legend varies in detail, but this is the general situation 
at the beginning of the poem. Having discovered Sir 
Lancelot’s guilty love for Queen Guinevere, King Arthur 
pursued him northwards and attacked him. Meanwhile, 
Modred, Arthur’s treacherous nephew, took advantage of 
the absence of Arthur and his army to make himself king. 
When Arthur heard of it he at once went to regain his 
throne, calling at Almesbury, Wiltshire, on the way, to see 
Guinevere, who had taken refuge in a nunnery there. 
Modred fled before the advancing Arthur, and was ulti- 
mately defeated and killed by him at the battle of Lyonnesse, 
in the extreme south-west (now supposed to be covered by 
the sea), but not before Arthur himself was mortally 
wounded. 

Morte d’ Arthur illustrates the criticism so often levelled 
at the Idylls of the King that however beautiful they may 
be in themselves, they fail to recapture the atmosphere of 
the age with which they deal. They do not give a picture 
of “‘the true old times.”” Tennyson seems intent on drawing 
a lesson from the story instead of telling it in its proper 
setting and letting the lesson speak for itself. We do not 
feel we are actually in England as we read, but that a 
medieval story is being told with a lesson for modern 
readers. It is like eating a piece of cake with relish and 
coming across a piece of grit. The sentiment of King 
Arthur’s last speech is thoroughly Victorian. The passage 
is a splendid expression of faith in progress and the power 
of prayer, but, however impressive it may be, in the mouth 
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of King Arthur it is an anachronism. The “correct,” rather 
self-conscious Victorian gentleman who speaks these words 
moves uneasily in a suit of armour. 

There is no detailed analysis of character. The character 
of Arthur is not complex and many-sided, made up of 
conflicting motives, as men’s characters are in life. He has 
few qualities, and we have soon said all there is to say about 
him. He is pure and noble, brave, generous, tender and 
true, but that is the only side to his character. He is an 
ideal man of traditional qualities. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that Arthur is never accounted an ordinary human 
being. His coming was supernatural; his passing here is 
supernatural. He stands for an ideal of chivalry. 

The language of the poem is simple and beautiful. The 
story brings out the pathos of Arthur’s situation, and at 
the same time is told with dignity and reserve. The poem 
is typical of Tennyson in its pictures which please the mind’s 
eye and music which delights the ear. Every word has a 
duty to do; not one is there just to fill up a gap. 

What could be simpler than the Opening paragraph, 
ending with 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full 


—practically all monosyllables? 
What could be more beautiful than the closing simile? 
What more appropriate than this one? 
But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. 


Usually Tennyson’s imagery is definite and pictorial, but 
in Il. 200-3 is a simile full of a vague sense of desolation, 
more suggestive to the imagination than any concrete 
picture could be. The student is advised to learn several of 
the picturesque and apt similes and metaphors. The follow- 
ing passage contains both, including a metaphor within a 
simile (the metaphors are in italics). 
The great brand 


Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
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Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving is/es of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 


Tennyson’s power of flashing a scene on the screen of 
our mind’s eye by a few deft strokes is well shown in this 
passage and in such condensed word-pictures as 


the many-knotted waterflags, 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge, 


or 


‘the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.’ 


Alliteration sounds beautiful in itself and helps in echo- 
writing by sustaining a particular sound. Tennyson has 
complete command of echoes in words, whether the effect 
he requires is smooth or broken, speedy or slow, impressive 
and solemn or light and gentle. Several examples are 
indicated in the notes. The effect of repetition is similarly 
indicated. 

Contrast is most effectively used, both contrasts in 
pictures and contrasts in sounds. The contrast between 
Sir Bedivere’s return to the King, disobedient, with a 
weight on his mind, and after the accomplishment of his 
task, is well brought out. Another contrast of ideas and 
of sounds follows in Il. 186-92. But it does not end here. 
Upon the lake shining with “the long glories of the winter 
moon” 

there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern. 


Then notice the touches which show the contrast between 
King Arthur, failing, and the strong Sir Bedivere. Sir 
Bedivere “‘swiftly strode from ridge to ridge’ with the 
limp Arthur on his back: Arthur “murmur’d” and “slowly 
answered,” but Sir Bedivere “loudly cried.” 

Tennyson wrote many other IJdylls of the King but he 
never surpassed this one of 1842, not written for his epic 


ae though its success probably inspired him to write the 
lylls. 
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So. See p. 34. 

battle. The battle of Lyonnesse. Note how the “rolling” is heard 
in the long vowels and / sounds of this first line. 

table. Metonymy—the knights of the Round Table. 

his, i.e. Arthur’s. 

bold. A permanent epithet for Sir Bedivere. 

last, i.e. last remaining, “atest left’’. 

A broken chancel . . . great water. The setting is symbolical. Arthur’s 
life is “‘broken’’: the dark “‘strait” (promontory) of barren land stands 
for the desolate present: behind him is the “Ocean” of life: before him 
the “great water’ of eternity. Notice the term “great water’’; as yet 
Arthur does not know what it is. 

sequel, result. 

unsolders, separates, breaks up. The opposite of “solders.” 

Whereof, of which. 

Such a sleep, i.e. the “sleep” of death. 

Camelot. The city of Arthur’s court, which cannot be identified 
with any certain place. Some suppose it to be Queen Camel in Somerset, 
Malory, however, identifies it with Winchester. 

which I made. Referring to the rebellious knights, or perhaps to 
the people generally in the sense that Arthur gave them national con- 
sciousness and unity. 

Merlin. The magician who had foretold the coming of Arthur 
as a great deliverer, and had also prophesied his second coming “to 
rule once more”, 

brand, sword. 

Excalibur. Arthur’s magic sword, received as told in the lines 
following. Notice how it is personified. Cf. “he’’, 1. 143. 

Clothed ... wonderful. More permanent epithets. 

sung or told, the subject of song or story. 

middle mere, middle of the mere. 

Watch what I... thee word. The repetition of the king’s exact 
words conveys the impression that he will obey the king’s command 
to the letter. 

over them... of the lake. A passage well worth memorising. Tte 
sea-wind sings in the words in the first two lines; then short vowels 
and hard g and & sounds give a craggy, spiky effect; finally, how 
different is the line describing the “levels of the lake,” with its restful 
/sounds! In each case the sounds are exactly suited to their subject. 

it. The sword is not personified here (as it is in 1. 37), obviously to 
avoid confusion with “‘him’’ meaning Sir Bedivere. 

keen with frost, clear owing to the frosty air. 

subtlest, most cleverly wrought. 

dividing the swift mind, halting between two opinions and turning 
quickly from the one to the other. 
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marge, edge. 

So strode he back slow. Not lightly, as he was commanded. The 
long vowels accentuate the slowness, which is further emphasised as 
all syllables except one are stressed—“S6 str6de he back slow.” 

washing. lapping. crag. More fine onomatopoeic effects. 

féalty, fidelity, actually the oath of fidelity to a feudal lord. 

lief and dear. The two words have the same meaning. 

Then went ... time. The student may welcome the opportunity 
to compare Tennyson’s vivid detail with Malory’s simple, forceful 
prose. The corresponding passage in Malory is therefore given here. 


Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and took the sword in his hand; and then 
him thought sin and shame to throw away that noble sword, and so eft [again] 
he hid the sword, and returned again, and told to the king that he had been 
at the water, and done his commandment. What saw thou there? s aid the king. 
Sir, he said, I saw nothing but the waters wappe and waves wanne. Ah, traitor, 
untrue, said king Arthur, now hast thou betrayed me twice. Who would have 
weened that thou that has been to me so lief and dear? and thou art named a 
noble knight, and would betray me for the richness of the sword. But now go 
again lightly, for thy long tarrying putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, 
for I have taken cold. And but if thou do now as I bid thee, if ever I may see 
thee, I shall slay thee with mine own hands; for thou wouldest for my rich sword 
see me dead. Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, and lightly 
took it up, and went to the water side; and there he bound the girdle about 
the hilts, and then he threw the sword as far into the water as he might; and 
there came an arm and an hand above the water and met it, and caught it, and so 
shook it thrice and brandished, and then vanished away the hand with the sword 
in the water. So Sir Bedivere came again to the king and told him what he saw. 
Counting . . . thought. Tennyson is true to life in portraying the 
finer points of human behaviour, as well as its reactions to powerful 
and obvious stimuli. In pressing moments the mind subconsciously 
seeks relief in a trifling occupation. This is a very natural thing for 
Sir Bedivere to do. 

curiously, carefully. 

chased, engraved, inlaid. 

worthy note, worthy of note. 

What record... aftertime. The thought may have been suggested 
by the king’s words, 

‘And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known.’ 

empty breath, unsubstantiated rumour. 

joust of arms, tournament. 

now, i.e. if I were to throw the sword into the water. 

so strode back slow. Cf. note above. ; 

‘I heard ...reeds.’? These lines repeat ll. 70-71 in the reverse order. 

I see thee what thou art. A reminiscence of Viola’s words to Olivia, 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, I.v, “I see you what you are”. 

with my hands. Because he is now without his sword. The first 
word in this line (missing in some copies) is “I’”’. 

Then quickly .. . threw it. Notice how Sir Bedivere’s determination 
is seen in his actions. 


whirl’d. A past participle. 
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northern morn. Aurora Borealis. 

moving isles of winter, i.e, icebergs, 

shock, collide. 

dipt, went beneath. 
} een «+» wonderful. Notice the Tepetition from 1. 31 (and again 
in |, : 

Three times. Three is a “magic number” in legend. Similarly Sir 
FY puts “prospers”’ the third time. Cf. note on “whistles thrice’’, p. 

lightly .. . King. Not slowly now. He is not held back by a sense 
of guilt. Similarly, when he returns, Arthur has no need to ask him 
if he has done his bidding—‘Now see I by thine eyes that this is done.’ 

That caught him . . . mere, Notice how the repetition of the words 
describing the event in Sir Bedivere’s words to the King gives the 
impression that he is making a strictly truthful account, just as it 
happened. 

As in a picture, as the eyes of one in a picture. A most apt simile. 

the place of tombs. See Il, 8-9, 

panted hard. Notice how King Arthur gets weaker and weaker. 
His condition is given before his speeches—(1) ‘“‘faint and pale,” 
(2) “breathing heavily,” (3) “drawing thicker breath,” (4) “breathing 
hard,” (5) ‘‘panted hard,” 

Larger than human. A figure outlined against the sky on a frosty 
morning gives this illusion. 

harness, armour. 

based. The word gives a sense of deliberation. He had to be careful 
how he was treading as the ground was slippery and he had a human 
burden on his back. These lines give another fine example of ono- 
matopoeia, with a marked contrast between the “juts of slippery 
crag” and “‘the level lake” (see p. 36). 

hove, hove to. 

ware, aware. 

Black-stoled, in long black vestments. 

like a dream, like figures in a dream, i.e. vague and misty. 

by these, near these forms were, 

shiver’d, i.e. it seemed to be broken—not a continuous cry. 

complaining loud, lamenting loudly. 

wither’d. i.e. owing to the light of the rising sun. 

greaves, armour for the lower part of the legs. 

cuisses, armour for the thighs. 

drops Of onset, i.e. blood resulting from the onset or attack. 

dais-throne, throne raised on a platform. 

every chance ... knight, every opportunity to do a noble act was 
taken by some knight of the Round Table, and his way of dealing 
with it always revealed his nobility. 
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the light . . . myrrh. See Matthew, II. 1-11. Myrrh is a fragrant 
gum from an Arabian shrub, used as a perfume and for incense. The 
journey of “the holy Elders” is the subject of T. S. Eliot’s poem 
p. 62 (The Journey of the Magi). 

The old order changeth. The idea is emphasised by the change of 
metre in this first line of Arthur’s dying speech. 

Note his hope for the future. He has failed, the Round Table is 
broken up, but the eternal purposes stand sure. For the world he 
leaves and for himself in the new world to which he is going he has faith 
(though it is “clouded with a doubt’’) that “‘the best is yet to be.”’* 

Lest one... world. A custom good in itself may corrupt when it 
becomes mechanical through habit, and the original motive for the 
action is lost. 

May He within Himself make pure! This expresses the idea that 
at death man does not keep his separate personality but becomes 
part of a great universal Spirit. 

a blind life within the brain, i.e. a life blind to any but sensuous 
impressions, 

every way, On every side. 

Bound... God. An idea from Greek mythology. 

if indeed . . . doubt). This again is thoroughly Victorian. The 
Victorians would have liked to believe in immortality, but found it 
difficult. 

Avilion. The paradise of the Arthurian heroes. Many of the phrases 
in this part of the poem derive from Malory. 

Comfort thyself, said the King, and do as well as thou mayest, for in me is no 
trust for to trust in; for I willinto the vale of Avilion to heal me of my grievous wound: 
and if thou hear never more of me, pray for my soul. 
orchard lawns, grass planted with fruit trees. 
bowery, full of shady retreats. 
crown’d, surrounded, as a crown surrounds the head. 
summer, i.e. calm. 
fluting . . . death. The traditional “‘swan-song”’, the song that the 

swan is supposed to sing before its death. 

plume, plumage. 

The verge of dawn. The ending is symbolical, like the beginning. 
The “verge” of a new dawn stands for the beginning of a new era. 
Arthur has done his work. The world cannot stand still. Without 
change there can be no progiess. ““The oid order changeth, yielding 
place to new.” 


SOHRAB AND RUSTUM 
Matthew Arnold (1822-1888) 


Matthew Arnold was the son of the famous Dr. Arnold, 
Headmaster of Rugby School (immortalised in Tom Brown’s 
School Days). Arnold himself finished his schooling at his 
father’s school. When he went to Oxford he seemed far 

* Browning. Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
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from an earnest type of student, but very soon he became 
known as a deep and serious thinker. He took his degree 
with honours in 1844 and next year was elected a Fellow 
of Oriel College. In 1851 he was appointed an Inspector 
of Schools and wrote several valuable reports on the 
educational system of England. For ten years (1857-67) 
he was Professor of Poetry at Oxford. It was as a critic— 
and not only of poetry—that he made his mark. Indeed, 
he wrote most of his poems as a criticism of life. In his 
own day their melancholy tone earned him the title of “the 
poet of sackcloth and ashes”’, 

The stirring story of Sohrab and Rustum is his most 
popular poem, but is not typical of him. It was first 
published in 1853. The incident with which it deals occurs 
in a great Persian epic poem by Ferdusi, portions of which 
Arnold had read in a translation. Rustum lived some time 
between 940 and 500 B.c. The story is semi-legendary, like 
the stories of King Arthur. 

Rustum, a famous Persian warrior, went on an expedition 
in Ader-baijan, married a wife there and shortly afterwards 
returned to Persia, leaving her in Ader-baijan. When a 
son was born to her the woman sent word to Rustum that 
the child was a girl, so that the boy, Sohrab, would not be 
taken away from her to be trained to arms. In due course 
Sohrab grew up a valiant warrior, learnt who his father was 
and determined to find him (ll. 42-53). The poem opens 
where the Tartar host (in which Sohrab was fighting) is 
arrayed against the Persians and a challenge goes forth 
from Sohrab to settle it by single combat with any Persian 
champion. Rustum agrees to fight as the Persian champion 
on condition that he fights unknown. In the fight that 
follows Sohrab is mortally wounded by Rustum, and too 
late the father finds that he has slain his own son. 

Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum has the epic qualities of 
unity and dignity, with a hero who is the glory of his 
nation. Arnold said that the epic must possess (1) rapidity, 
(2) plainness and directness, (3) noble characters, and 
Sohrab and Rustum passes this test. It is a moving story, 
touching the simplest and most powerful human feeling— 
the love between father and son. (In this respect it may be 
compared with Michael, which is otherwise a very different 
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kind of poem.) The Victorians had a fondness for episodes 
enshrining an emotional situation (cf. Morte d’ Arthur). 

Arnold was a classical scholar and his verse is in the 
restrained classical manner, solemn and dignified and 
measured, as if he wrote poetry because he chose, not 
because he must. He hated “haste, half-work and dis- 
array”, and Sohrab and Rustum has polish and stateliness. 

His knowledge of the background is extensive. The place 
names show his familiarity with the subject, and in ex- 
pressing their sonorous ring he well-nigh equals Milton 
(e.g. ll. 113-16, 128-34, 411-15, 750-66). He was also con- 
versant with the nomadic life of the vast spaces of Central 
Asia (e.g. Il. 117-34) and the dress of the various tribes 
(e.g. ll. 94-101). The map (p. 4) supplies all the necessary 
geographical information. 

Such local colour is supplemented by the many pic- 
turesque similes that beautify the poem. Many of these 
are oriental in setting, e.g. Il. 160-9, 284-90. These similes 
are independent pictures, with many details, of which only 
one is necessary for the comparison. Such similes are called 
extended or Homeric similes, and are particularly appro- 
priate to the grand style of an epic poem. Arnold is extreme- 
ly fond of them. Many describe nature very beautifully. 
The student would be well advised to learn some by heart, 
indeed he will probably find it a great pleasure. 

A story in which a son fights his father and each is 
ignorant of the other’s identity lends itself to dramatic 
irony: the full implications of what is said are known to 
the reader but not realised by the speaker. For example, 
when Gudurz tells Rustum that Sohrab’s “birth is hid” 
neither knows how literally true the statement is. Similarly 
when Rustum calls Sohrab a “girl’’, and believes his own 
child to be a girl. There are many such examples. 

The fight is obviously the peak of the poem. The spirited 
account is masterly, the tempo corresponding with the 
action. Speed is given by short similes, contrasting sharply 
with the long similes in the more leisurely parts elsewhere. 
A story cannot proceed during a simile, for a simile takes 
us away to something else in illustration. The longer the 
simile, therefore, the longer the story is in abeyance. 

The poem opens and closes in mist, which rises like a 
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curtain on the action and stands for the uncertainty in the 
minds of the fighters. The gloom in which the pair fight, 
while beyond is bright sunshine, is symbolical of their 
ignorance; it wraps the fight in mystery and at the same 
time Nature’s sympathy makes the fight seem greater. The 
gloom, the moaning of the wind and the supernatural effect 
on Ruksh and the Oxus give us an increased awareness of the 
unnatural and titanic qualities of the struggle (Il. 480-508). 
The darkness clears when Rustum tells who he is. The 
river offers sympathetic background by means of the 
contrast between its peace and the turmoil of human life, 
its permanence and the shortness of human life (see also 
note on “shorn and parcell’d”, p. 46). Such a glorious, 
majestic river is a suitable background for an epic poem. 

The pathos of the end is reflected in the simplicity and 
clearness and euphony of such lines as 787-94 and 802-6, 
reminiscent of some of the most moving Old Testament 
passages. The peaceful ending makes us resigned to the 
tragedy, reminding us that it was Sohrab’s courage and 
nobility that brought on his death, and that after all it was 
the means of bringing peace to the armies. This is the finest 
passage of blank verse that Arnold ever wrote. 

Students are referred to the map on page 4 for the 
location of the story. 

And, This beginning indicates that the poem is an episode, i.e. 
Arnold writes only about one incident in a longer story. Cf. Morte 


@’ Arthur (p. 34). 

Oxus. Now called the Amu Darya. F 

Tartar. The Tartars were nomads of Central Asia. They frequently 
attacked settled communities like those on the Persian border, 

irt, i.e. girt around him. : 

Poran Wiss, General of the Tartar king, Afrasiab, under whom the 
Tartars had united and assembled at Samarcand (see 1. 40). 

black. Tartar tents were made from the wool of black sheep, _ 

like bee-hives. A noteworthy simile in this poem because it is so 
simple. The majority are very different (see p. 42). 

thick-piled, i.e. having a thick pile. , 

not unworthy, not inglorious. This figure of speech is known as 
litotes. iat 

sunk, 7.e. in oblivion. , 2 Hy. 

He spoke. This will be noticed frequently in the poem. It is in 
the traditional epic style of Homer. 


were, would be. 412 
But far ...here. Dramatic irony. See p. 42. 


Yet my heart... field. Suspense. 
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ravening, searching for its prey. 

in his lusty prime, at the height of his powers. 

frore, frozen. 

The Tartars. The names of the tribes of which the Tartar host is 
composed are given to create an atmosphere and to give historical 
colour to the narrative. There is no need to remember them. 

Tukas . .. Salore. Tribes of Turkestan. “Lances” = lancers 
(metonymy). 

a more doubtful service own’d, i.e. it was doubtful whether Afrasiab 
could call out such distant tribes. 

the Persians form’d. The composition of the Persian host is now 
stated: the Persians were apparently more compact than the Tartars, 
who drew their troops from a wider area. 

Marshall’d ... steel. A very Miltonic line. 

Threading. Contrast with 1, 188. Here the soldiers cannot see 
him coming, and he has to make his way with difficulty. When he 
comes back they see him coming and open out. 

As, in the country ... joy. A very beautiful simile. Arnold, like 
Tennyson, was a great lover of the English countryside. 

Indian Caucasus. The Hindu Kush mountains. “Hindu Kush” 
is said to mean “Hindu killer”, on account of the number of Indians 
who died trying to cross them. 

milk, i.e. white as milk. 

counsel, consult together. 

charg’d, loaded. 

at gaze, facing each other. 

his birth is hid. An important statement. Notice the dramatic 
irony, and cf. 1, 229. 

Go to! A mild remonstrance. Corresponding to our “Come, come!” 

clip his borders short, i.e. lessen the extent of his lands. 

drive, drive away. 

fence, protect. 

fluted spine atop, top of the spine with grooves. 

Dight, adorned. 

broider’d, embroidered. 

Crusted, encrusted. 

ground, background. 

tale, number, quota. Cf. “telling”, note p. 3. 

swathe, line of corn cut down by a scythe. This is another happy 
cornfield simile. See ll. 154-8. 

flowers, makes patterns like flowers on. The simile in which this 
occurs is not so appropriate as the others: we are transported from 
a hot open desert to an English town house in winter. 7 

defying, challenging to come. 

perus’d, examined. 

Like some young cypress. This simile is entrancingly oriental. 

tried, experienced. 

govern’d, advised by me. 

be as my son to me. Pathetically ironical. 

cope, match themselves. 

For well... more. More irony. 
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vaunt, boastful challenge. 

Iam no girl. Moreirony, for Rustum thought that his child was agirl. 

prov’d, experienced, put to the proof, “‘tried’’, 

Sways with the breath, depends on the will. Sohrab’s fatalism is 
typical of the East. 

event, result. 

on... flash. Now the action of the poem is swift the similes 

are short, so as not to impede the action. 

sharp rang -+ + Sharp. Repetition is one of Arnold’s most frequent 
rhetorical devices in Poetry. Here it gives the effect of an echo. 


is that his spear will bring death as the autumn Star brings fever 
and death. This is an echo of Homer: the crest of Achilles’ helmet 


Girl! See p. 42, and note on “I am no girl’’, above, 

Curl’d minion, curly-haired darling, girlish creature. 

you. A strange intrusion of the second person plural, very colloquial. 

unnatural. Because father is fighting son. 

In gloom. See p. 43. From here to the end of the fight is a fine 
piece of vigorous writing. 

menacing. Transferred epithet, 

Dearer ... old. Again bitterly ironical, 

As when some hunter. Now the fight is over comes the longest 
simile in the whole poem, 

glass, reflect, 

bruited up, noised abroad (Fr. “bruit” = noise). 

Thinking of her he left. The pathos is poignant here. Cf. ll. 623-31 
and especially 689-705, 

Like some rich... sand. The most beautiful simile in the poem. 

Pekin. The ancient capital of China, once very famous for its 
porcelain manufactures, 

emperor’s, i.e. fit for an emperor. 

griffin. A fabulous creature, with the head, wings and talons of 
an eagle and the body of a lion. ' 

to life, i.e. to consciousness. 

fate. Sohrab’s oriental fatalism (ll. 387-97, 708-25, 773-4) is 
emphasised by double repetition here. Cf. Rustum’s 1, 837. 

sands of life. This metaphorical expression is taken from the idea 
of an hour glass, in which sand takes an hour to run from one glass 
vessel to another. 

releas’d the heart Of Rustum. So far Rustum had been too horror- 
stricken to express his emotions. 

cak’d, made a hard spot in the hot sand. 

soak’d. Refers to “corn”. 

yellow. Owing to the sand in the water. 
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star, i.e. fate. 

waste, desert. 

And I will lay... grave. The repetition of Sohrab’s words (in Il. 
787-94) emphasises that Rustum will do exactly as Sobrab says. See 
also p. 43, and Cf. note on “Watch what 1... thee word”, p. 37. 

When thou... grave. This prophecy was not substantiated by 
Persian history. Rustum appears to have been killed by a trap laid 
for him by the King of Cabool. 

imperious, i.e. the pain of the wound was so great that relief could 
no longer be denied. 

Persepolis. The ancient capital of Persia, built by the semi-mythical 
King Jemshid, an ancestor of Rustum. A few broken pillars, ruins 
of the old city, are still to be seen. 

And night came down. At the end Arnold removes the tragedy 
from us. The tragic fight is over, the victor mourns his bitter victory, 
but night comes down and the river flows on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The consequent detachment in the reader gives human values 
their true proportion. It also emphasises the episodic character of 
the poem. 

Right for the Polar Star, i.e, due north. 

shorn and parcell’d, i.e. divided up into a delta. The whole course 
of the River Oxus is a symbol of life, from the “cradle” and youth 
with its “bright speed” to age, freedom and peace. 

strains, flows with difficulty. 

wide . .. bright. The assonance is effective (home . . . opens, wide 
... bright). 

from whose floor... emerge. The stars, rising, seem to have just 
come out of the sea. Arnold was very much affected by the beauty of 
star and moonlight on water, and frequently refers to it in his poetry. 


‘CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME’ 
Robert Browning (1812-89) 


Robert Browning was a Londoner, and was educated at 
University College, London. His first work, Pauline, was 
published in 1833, and was followed, in 1835, by Paracelsus, 
in which the poet seemed to spring at once to maturity. 
Dramatic Lyrics (1842) and Dramatic Romances and Lyrics 
(1845) show Browning at his best in sheer poetry. From 
1850-70 he wrote much poetry expository of his philosophy. 
This is contained in the volumes Men and Women (1855), 
from which ‘Childe Roland’ is taken, Dramatic Persone and 
The Ring and the Book. The last is acknowledged to be 
Browning’s masterpiece. As time went on Browning still 
further cultivated the intellectual at the expense of the 
poetical. He went on writing until the end of his life, indeed, 
the publication of his last volume, Asolando, took place in 
the year of his death. 
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Browning married Elizabeth Moulton Barrett, herself 
an accomplished poet, in 1846, and much of their fifteen 
years of married life was spent abroad at Florence, a stay 
which left deep marks on the work of both. 

‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came’ was inspired 
by a snatch of doggerel from an old ballad sung by Edgar, 
disguised and feigning madness, in King Lear (Ill, end of 
Iv). It will be noticed that the title is in inverted commas, 
but it has no other connection with the play. 

The poem is told as a dramatic monologue, a favourite 
form of Browning’s. Whereas Tennyson and Arnold 
generally give an account of a whole scene or episode, 
Browning usually describes a snatch of a scene, which 
shows the bearing of the whole. In Morte d’ Arthur Tenny- 
son gives a story at length, elaborated with detail: here 
Browning poses circumstances in outline, with a few 
significant details. The story is hinted at rather than told. 
It suggests a disillusioned man still pressing onward in the 
conquest of evil. Others (Cuthbert and Giles) have given 
way to temptation and failed, but he must not give up. The 
grim surroundings must not cause him to despair, he must 
push on until he comes face to face with evil—and that 
is where the poem ends. It is a favourite theme with 
Browning that we must face and overcome life’s doubts 
and difficulties, not shrink from them, ‘ : 

The poem is very typical of Browning in form and kind 
also. There is one speaker, speaking on a particular oc- 
casion, but his words throw into relief the whole tendency 
of his life. From his comments, questions and exclamations 
we are able to construct his attitude. 

There is no introduction. This again is typical of Brown- 
ing. He plunges straight into his subject, without sketching 
the situation. The first line is 

My first thought was, he lied in every word, 
without any explanation of who “I” and “he” are. As in 
the old ballads (see p. 5) this gives an impression of speed 
and energy. Browning does not describe the appearance of 
Childe Roland, he goes straight to the man. Mind and 
heart, mission and purpose, are what matter to him. 

The difficulty the poem presents is in its meaning, what 
Childe Roland and the Dark Tower stand for, not in its 
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vocabulary, which is more simple, in fact, than that of either 
Tennyson or Arnold. Browning gives us no help in reaching 
his meaning, e.g. 
The river which had done them all the wrong, 
Whate’er that was. 

Extended similes (see p. 42) are not common in Browning, 
and that of Stanzas 5 and 6 is, therefore, the more remark- 
able. The simile “quiet as despair” is purposely vague and 
eerie. Despair is an abstract quality, so “quiet as despair” 
conjures up a sense of an unknown terror, not one bounded 
by known limits, e.g. “like two bulls locked horn in horn 
in fight.” 

The quick changes of landscape remind one of The 
Ancient Mariner, and like The Ancient Mariner the story is 
suggested rather than told. Unlike the scenes of The 
Ancient Mariner, however, the background is grim and 
desolate throughout. It is interesting to see how Browning 
builds up the atmosphere of horror. At the start the cripple 
has a “malicious” eye; as he looks at him Childe Roland 
imagines his “skull-like” laugh, as his “crutch” wrote his 
epitaph “in the dusty thoroughfare”. There are references 
to “that ominous tract”, a simile is elaborated from “a 
sick man very near to death”; the day had been a “dreary” 
one, and the sunset closed it in “one grim red leer’’; there 
were weeds but no flowers (cf. Peter Grimes); the grass 
grew “as scant as hair in leprosy”, a ghastly horse is des- 
cribed at some length (Stanzas 13 and 14); the night is 
associated with creatures of ill omen (St. 18); things of 
beauty are presented in unattractive light —“low scrubby 
alders”, a “‘palsied’” oak; it is feared that as he fords the 
river he may 

set my foot upon a dead man’s cheek, 

Each step, or feel the spear I thrust to seek 
For hollows, tangled in his hair or beard! 
—It may have been a water-rat I speared, 
But, ugh! it sounded like a baby’s shriek (St. 21). 
There are references to hangman, traitor, fiend, black eddy, 
toads, wild cats, marsh and a black bird 

The lack of variety in the background of the poem is 
emphasised by the lack of variety in the rhyme-scheme. 
There are but two rhymes in each stanza, in this order— 
abb,aab. 
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1. CHILDE, son of a knight—a word not uncommon in the old 

ballads. 
mine, i.e. my eye. 

8. estray, a stray animal, for whom no owner comes forward (here 
applied to nye). 

10. cockle. A weed growing among corn. It has a le flower, 

spurge. A weed with a milky sap. P es 

awe, stand in awe of. 

11. skills, matters. 

12. bents. Stems of couch-grass, a pernicious weed. 

swarth, dark in colour. 

pashing, stamping, crushing. 

13, a-stare, i.e. standing out, Jit. staring out. 

14. colloped, i.e. in ridges. A collop is a slice of meat. 

18. howlet. The same as ‘‘owlet’’, 

19. bespate, bespattered. 

20. them, themselves. 

22. plash, a muddy pool. An onomatopoeic word; cf. “pashing”, 
a kindred word (note above). 

23. fell, fierce, cruel. 

cirque, circle, usually of a circle of stones or a natural amphitheatre. 

brewage, i.e. plot, contriving (as we say a plot is “brewing’’). 

Pits, puts in a pit (to fight), as in an amphitheatre (“‘cirque’’). 

24. air, appearance. 

Tophet, i.e. Hell. Actually it was a high place in the valley of 
Hinnom, near Jerusalem, originally a place of human sacrifice (see 
II Kings, XXIII. 10) and later the place where the refuse of the city was 
burnt, and so standing for hell. 

25. stubbed, containing the stumps of old trees (‘once a wood”), 
or rough and uneven now it is “‘done with”. Cf. “stubble”. 

27. Apollyon. The “foul fiend” who attacked Christian in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Here standing for the Devil. 

dragon-penned, with feathers as in a dragon’s wing. (A pen was first 
so called because it was made from a feather. 

30. nonce, occasion, time. 

31. tempest’s mocking elf, lightning. 

Shelf, i.e. shelf of rock. 

only when the timbers start, i.e, he became suddenly aware of the 
Tower at the last moment. “Start”? = crack, split. 

34. slug-horn. Browning uses this archaic word as if it meant a 
kind of horn. Actually the word “slogorne” was a corruption of 
“slogan’’, the Gaelic word for a Highland war-cry. (Hence the modern 
word “‘slogan’’.) 


THE HAYSTACK IN THE FLOODS 
William Morris (1834-96) 
Morris’s soul rebelled against the ugliness of industrial 


England and its products in the nineteenth century. On his 
marriage he wanted to furnish a house beautifully, but he 
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found that artistic furniture and furnishings that would 
satisfy him could not be obtained in England, so he founded 
the firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. to produce 
them. The range of his products was extremely wide: wall- 
papers, carpets, fabrics, tapestry, stained glass, tiles were 
all manufactured by him or to his design, and his example 
contributed much to reform English taste. In all this work 
his chief source of inspiration was the Middle Ages, and 
he became the chief exponent in literature of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, that is artists who were inspired 
by the work of the Middle Ages before Raphael (1483- 
1520). He was struck by the contrast between the condi- 
tions under which the masterpieces of medieval art were 
produced and the commercialism of the nineteenth century. 
In the later part of his life Morris devoted his attention to 
beautiful printing, and the productions of the Kelmscott 
Press, named after Kelmscott House, the Elizabethan manor 
house in the Oxfordshire village of the same name, where 
he lived, are today much sought after. Here again the 
ee eh was the beautiful manuscripts of the Middle 
ges. 

His enthusiasm for the Middle Ages found its most 
beautiful expression in poetry in The Defence of Guenevere, 
and other Poems, published in 1858. He used the same 
source that Tennyson used for Morte d’ Arthur and his 
Idylls of the King (see p. 33), but retold the stories without 
drawing a moral out of them for the benefit of his own day 
and generation. He was especially fond of tales from 
history or legend, Greek, Norse or English, and these 
make his chief contribution to literature, but he told them 
for the sake of the stories themselves. The “true old times” 
in Morris do not show how 

every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight, 
or how “God fulfils Himself in many ways”. The Middle 
Ages are not presented as a golden age. Morris is much 
more realistic. The Haystack in the Floods shows the 
savagery and brutality of those times. It is an episode in the 
Hundred Years’ War, plainly told, without the “*thick- 
jewelled” words that Tennyson loved. A barbarous age, 
it is indeed, but one in which there are those who count 
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honour of more value than life itself. It was not only the 
beauty in medieval art that appealed to Morris, but also its 
unassuming, direct simplicity. 

The Haystack in the Floods is a grim and powerful story, 
and the tone of the poem is dismal and grey, in keeping 
with the events. Notice the sympathetic background—‘‘the 
dirt and rain”, “the dripping leafless woods, the mud 
“splash’d wretchedly’’. A sense of doom hangs over it from 
the first paragraph—before we know what the story is about. 


; The poem is in short iambic lines of four stresses, rhyming 
in couplets, which ring out decisively. The chief variety 
comes from a trochee in the first foot (e.g. 1. 89 or 149). 
Occasionally the rhymes are in triplets (Il. 9-11, 14-16, 
62-64), and a few lines do not rhyme at all (131, 142, 147, 
and see note to “Beside. . . floods”). 

A few old words (e.g. “kirtle”, “coif”) give a deliberate 
archaic flavour to the language of the poem. 

kirtle, dress. 

Ah me! This is a weak and ugly method of getting emphasis, es- 
pecially in poetry. 

ease. A poor rhyme with “‘promises”’. 

So then. Notice how a new paragraph starts at any part of the line. 
This line completes metrically the last line of the previous paragraph. 

coif, head-dress. 

Poictiers. The famous battle in which Edward the Black Prince 
gained a complete victory over King John of France, who was taken 
prisoner and brought to London (1356). 

So fast—. This sentence is not finished. 

Gascon. Gascony was an ancient duchy of S.W. France. 

this, i.e. this ride. 

Chatelet. The castle of the Counts of Paris, here thought of as a 
prison (“‘the gratings’’). 

Seine. The river on which Paris stands. 

him, i.e. with Godmar. 

‘St. George for Marny!’ St. George is the patron saint of England. 
Marny sounds like a family name—possibly Morris has confused it 
with “Manny” (Sir Walter of Manny), a familiar warrior in Froissart’s 
Chronicles. 

some one cast. Notice the concentration on essentials. Who it was 
does not matter. 

As, as if. 

that I list, that which I please. 

the twelve, i.e. the end of the next hour on the clock. 

fitte, chapter or section of a ballad or any other story. 

Beside... floods. This rounds off the poem where it began, confirm- 
ing the question posed at the beginning. Notice that when it is re- 
peated (1. 31 and here) the line does not rhyme. 
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ETIQUETTE 
W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911) 


Sir W. S. Gilbert (he was knighted in 1907) was the son 
of a novelist. He trained for the law and was called to the 
bar in 1864, but he soon gave it up for humorous writing 
and became famous as the librettist of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan comic operas. 

This particular poem is one of the Bab Ballads, which 
appeared from 1861 in the magazine Fun, to which Gilbert 
was a regular contributor, and they were published in a 
collected edition in 1869. It is a typical example of Gilbert- 
ian satiric verse, combining fantasy, nonsense and realism. 

The poem ridicules the stiff formality of etiquette and its 
ridiculousness when taken seriously and carried to extremes 
without common sense. It is an absurd situation but it has 
a connection with contemporary life. Gilbert’s satire is in 
a gay spirit of fun, it is not harsh and bitter like that, say, 
of Swift, or even of Bernard Shaw on occasion. 

The Bab Ballads are not literature, any more than the 
libretto of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. But, says John 
Masefield, ““The grace, the skill, and the fun of Gilbert’s 
verse have enchanted nearly three troubled generations of 
men... No light verse has ever been written with more 
charming talent.” * Etiquette is playful, “catchy” verse, with 
a deliberate swing in its long iambic couplets, delightful for 
a change from serious study, but such jeux d’esprit would be 
unsatisfying for long. 

In view of what was said about the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment in the appreciation of William Morris (p. 50), students 
may be amused by a couple of lines from a song in Patience 
in which Gilbert satirised the Pre-Raphaelites. 

Though the Philistines may jostle, you will rank as an apostle in the 

high esthetic band, 


If oe walk down Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily in your medizval 
and. 


Cariboo. It is in keeping with the nonsense of the poem that Cariboo 
is a mountainous district in British Columbia Any other place that 
thymed with “crew” would have done equally well, but this name 
was in the news at the time the poem was written, for gold had been 
discovered there in 1858 and there was a “‘gold rush” to the place. 


*TIn So Long to Learn. 
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for they were heavily insured. As if they would have thought death 
worth it, if the insurance benefit could be added to their assets! 

Alexander Selkirk. He quarrelled with the captain of his ship and 
asked to be put ashore on the island of Juan Fernandez (1704), where 
he lived for over four years before being taken off by another ship. 
His experiences suggested to Defoe the story of Robinson Crusoe. 

turtle and his mother. An absurd climax. 

stuff, i.e. stuff himself with oysters. 

mus ridiculus, tiny little mouse (Lat.). 

Charterhouse. A famous London school (now at Godalming, Surrey) 
numbering Steele, Addison and Thackeray among its pupils. The 
mingling of actual place names with the absurd fantasy saves the 
poem from being quite detached from the everyday world. Cf. “Port- 
land’’, note below. 

then he turned extremely red. With embarrassment. 

Portland. A convict prison, 4 miles S. of Weymouth. Another 
touch of circumstantial detail (cf. ““Charterhouse”’, note above). 


THE NIGHT OF TRAFALGAR 
Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) 


This poem is a song in Part I of Hardy’s massive poem 
The Dynasts, one of the greatest poetic dramas ever written. 
It is thus described on the title page: “An epic-drama of 
the war with Napoleon in three parts, nineteen acts, and 
one hundred and thirty scenes.” It opens with Napoleon’s 
threat of invasion in 1805 and closes with Waterloo. The 
poet belonged to a branch of the same family as the Thomas 
Hardy who was captain of the Victory (and later became an 
admiral), so that he had a special interest in the battle. 

The songs in The Dynasts act in the same way as a chorus 
commenting on the situation. This one is sung by a boat- 
man in “the interior of the ‘Old Rooms’ inn”, at “King 
George’s watering-place, South Wessex” (Weymouth). 
“Boatmen and burghers are sitting on settles round the 
fire, smoking and drinking”, and they all join in the refrain. 
Hardy came from a family long established in Dorset and 
he cherished the traditions of his county. 

It is interesting to compare this song from a great poem 
with The Death of Nelson, the popular ballad sold in the 
streets (p. 27 of text). Incidentally, another boatman 
introduces the song as “that new ballet that they’ve lately 
had prented here, and were hawking about town last 


market-day”. 
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Hardy likes unusual metres and stanza forms. This 
poem is very irregular for so short a song—all three stanzas 
follow a different pattern of stresses in the lines, but the 
basis of the metre is iambic, and the rhyme-scheme in 
couplets is regular. Notice how the chorus takes up the 
second part of the last line of each stanza. 

It is unusual for a great novelist to become a great poet, 
and seldom that a poet writes his best poetry after he is 
fifty, as Hardy did. Indeed, Part I of The Dynasts was 
published when Hardy was 64. His last novel, Jude the 
Obscure (1894), so out of keeping with Victorian sentiment, 
was attacked so fiercely that Hardy decided once and for 
all, ““No more novel-writing for me!’’, and he turned to 
poetry. 

TRAFALGAR. See p. 11. 

make, get to (not ‘make for’). 

the Nothe. One of the south coast forts, near Weymouth. 

one says, says he. This colloquial phrasing is appropriate in a 
popular song. 

snug at home slept we. Indicating that they reached the Nothe. 

sou’-west of Cadiz Bay. Where the battle was fought, off Cape 
Trafalgar. 


The victors ... tore. In all his work Thomas Hardy sees quickly 
the irony of life, expressed in this last stanza, 


FLANNAN ISLE 
Wilfrid Gibson (1878-1962) 


W. W. Gibson was born at Hexham, in Northumberland. 
He started writing poetry as a boy and never had any 
other calling. Like Wordsworth he takes ordinary incidents 
in the lives of ordinary men and makes them the subject of 
poetry (see p. 31). His verse shows simplicity and restraint, 
and is a reaction against Tennyson’s “‘rich-jewelled” words 
and phrases. Wordsworth’s part in the Lyrical Ballads 
was to “give the charm of novelty to things of everyday” 
(see p. 25); here Gibson gives a grisly fascination rather than 
a charm to things of everyday. There is much in the poem 
that recalls Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

Flannan Isle is a poem of atmosphere. It is a description 
of a scene after the event, and the event still unexplained 
at the end of the poem (cf. Edward, p. 11). The description 
leads nowhere—no hint of a solution to the mystery is 
given. 
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Three men alive on Flannan Isle, 
Who thought on three men dead, 


but the death of the lighthouse-keepers is an assumption 
not confirmed by anything that happens in the poem. There 
is a strong suggestion of the supernatural. The explanation 
of the disappearance of the lighthouse men may be simple, 
but in an atmosphere of dread and mystery, where three 
birds of ill-omen perch on a rock, this seems unlikely. 


So ghostly in the cold sunlight 
It seem’d, that we were struck the while 
With wonder all too dread for words. 


Each wishing he was safe afloat, 
On any sea, however far, 
So be it far from Flannan Isle. 


There is something weird about the dead silence and lone- 
liness of the place. A simple thing of ordinary life, like 
the familiar “smell of limewash and of tar’, came “as 
though ’twere some strange scent of death”, “and each 
with black foreboding eyed the door’. The sense of the 
supernatural alongside the factual description of everyday 
things (‘a table, spread for dinner, meat and cheese and 
bread”) makes the supernatural seem more real. The 
terrible end of ten other lighthouse keepers is brought to 
mind, especially that of three, who, we are told in powerful 
monosyllables, “had gone stark mad”. The repetition of an 
“untouch’d meal and an [the] overtoppled chair’ emphasises 
the mystery. The feeble chirp of the starving bird is a 
touching symbol of the desolation. 

There is no introduction to the poem. It starts with the 
urgent message that conveys a sense of immediacy. The 
stark description of bare essentials gives an idea of loneliness 
and emptiness. The climax of the poem is the entry into the 
room, held back for a while to increase the suspense (at 
the beginning of Stanza 5) before the three men crowd 
through the door tense and alert. 

The rhyme-scheme is complex: all the first three four-lined 
stanzas are of a different pattern, and in the longer stanzas 
the rhymes chime in anywhere; in two places there are as 
many as eight lines between rhyming words. Many of the 
stanzas have a rhyme near the beginning which links up with 
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one at the end of the previous stanza. There is constant 
variation also in the length of both line and stanza. Allitera- 
tion is widely used, e.g. “broke blue and bright”, “‘as gallant 
as a gull”, “a chill clutch’’, and the longer passage beginning, 
“Like seamen sitting’ (s sound). The vocabulary is simple 
—notice the number of monosyllables. 

The similes of the poem are likewise simple and very apt, 
e.g. “Familiar as our daily breath”, “Stole into the room 
once more as frighten’d children steal’. Two have an 
appropriate smack of the sea—‘‘Our boat made way as 
gallant as a gull in flight”, “birds . . . like seamen sitting 
bolt-upright upon a half-tide reef”. 

FLANNAN IsLe, Sometimes called the Seven Hunters, a group 
of rocky, uninhabited islands, twenty miles out in the Atlantic beyond 
the Outer Hebrides. 

The news. Stated in the first stanza (which is within inverted com- 
mas). 

blinded, i.e. its light had not been shining. 

shag. The crested or green cormorant. ~° 

half-tide reef. A ridge of rock uncovered only below half-tide. 

cranny, cleft or nook. These three words, very similar in meaning, 
emphasise that no part of the island escaped their search. 

clutch, grip, seizure. 


THE YARN OF THE Loch Achray 
John Masefield (b. 1878) 


John Masefield was the son of a Ledbury (Herefordshire) 
solicitor, but he was left an orphan in childhood. He went 
to King’s School, Warwick, and at thirteen joined the 
training-ship Conway, and when his training was completed 
went to sea as an apprentice on a wind-jammer and made 
the voyage round Cape Horn, in the opposite direction to 
that taken by the Loch Achray, however. His sea poems 
are thus the result of first-hand experience. But he did not 
remain long at sea, and made his way to New York, where 
he stayed for three years, turning his hand to any job he 
could find. “I was ever a greedy reader’, he says, but at 
this time he had only one book of his own, a complete 
Chaucer, which gave him an interest in literature, and he 
determined to devote his life to writing. From Chaucer he 
learnt how to tell a story in verse. In 1897 he returned to 
London; his work was accepted by various periodicals, and 
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in due course he became literary editor of the Speaker and 
obtained a post on the staff of The Manchester Guardian. 
ue verse too is about the ordinary situations of ordinary 
ife. 

The Yarn of the “Loch Achray” appeared in his first book 
of verse, Salt-Water Ballads (1902). In 1911 came The 
Everlasting Mercy, which caused controversy because in the 
poem he used the language, swear words and all, of a farm 
labourer, just as he does that of a sailor in The Yarn of the 
“Loch Achray”. It was, indeed, parodied as The Everlasting 
Cursy. Nowadays we have been made accustomed to see the 
expletive “bloody” in print and hear it on television and the 
radio, usually to draw attention to words and thoughts 
which are worth no interest in themselves. It is difficult, 
therefore, to imagine the shock it gave in 1902. This was a 
pity, for it took attention from the essentials of the whole 
poem to a passing word. The use of the word is perfectly 
in keeping with the sailor’s character and background, but 
it would have been possible to suggest this (as in Hardy’s 
novels) without the necessity of objectionable words. 
Selection is a vital principle in art. Dauber (1913), the 
tragedy of a sailor who wishes to become an artist (as 
Masefield wanted to become a writer) established Masefield’s 
reputation as a poet of the sea. He has written much 
narrative and descriptive poetry, and shows skill in handling 
a variety of metres and outstanding power in telling a story. 
He is one of our most popular modern poets, and his 
Collected Poems (1923) sold over 200,000 copies. In 1930 
he was appointed Poet Laureate in succession to Robert 
Bridges. Students may know his excellent study of Shake- 
speare’s plays (Shakespeare, Williams and Norgate). 

Comments on the verse of this and the following poem 
are made in the notes to The Blowing of the Horn (pp. 59-60). 


Tally on to, pull taut (used of pulling a rope). ‘ : 

tackle-fall, the running rigging, or ropes used in managing the sails 
etc., with their pulley-blocks. 

*n’, and. f a9! 

pawl. A pawlis a catch in the capstan mechanism, whose application 
prevents the capstan from rebounding after a heave has been made. 
It is like the ratchet on the hand-brake of a car. Hence, as a verb, 
“push in the catch or ratchet”’. 

fetch, 7.e. get. 

towed, i.e. was towed. 
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Tuskar Light. The lighthouse on the Tuskar Rock, off the S.E. tip 
of Eire, at the S. of Wexford Bay. 

chorus, i.e. the wind in the sails, 

yards, cylindrical spars slung horizontally across the mast to support 
sails, 

royals, the highest sails on the ship. 

a bone in her mouth. The metaphor is suggested by the picture of 
a ship sailing along bowsprit foremost. . 

Line, Equator. Cf. p. 29. 

struck the bell. To signal the various watches. 

River Plate. The wide estuary separating Argentina and Uruguay, 
South America. 

lee-scuppers. Scuppers are openings in a ship’s side on a level with 
the deck to allow water to run away. The wind would obviously force 
the ship over so that it was the scuppers on the lee side of the ship that 
went under the water. 

old man, i.e. captain, 

sticks, i.e. masts. 

looney, idiot, lunatic. 

mizzen-mast, aftermost mast of a three-masted ship. 

down to her water-way, “‘lee-scuppers under’’. 

main-shrouds, standing ( as opposed to running) rigging, supporting 
the masts by taking their lateral strain. ; 

forestay, a powerful wire-rope, part of the standing rigging, reaching 
from the fore mast-head to the bowsprit end.of the ship. 

blushing. A substitute swear-word, instead of saying ‘“‘bloody’’. 
Cf. “ruddy” today. 

pay-off, get away. 

jack-sharks, strictly speaking male-sharks, but the word ‘“‘jack”’ is 
often used in familiar speech without any special significance, as in 
“‘jack-tar” for a sailor. 

fixin’s, trimmings. 

And the bloody ... drowned! The sailor is as hard as nails. He has 
no feeling. The tragedy is told in a matter-of-fact way, and he can 
see only fun in the irony of the women preparing for the homecoming 
of their men folk who will never return. 


THE BLOWING OF THE HorN 
John Masefield 


In 778 when Charlemagne (Charles the Great), King 
of the Franks (later Emperor), was crossing the Pyrenees, 
his rearguard was ambushed and destroyed at Roncevaux. 
Three hundred years later, in order to encourage feudal 
knights to go on a crusade, the story had been idealised, 
notably in the Chanson de Roland, an epic romance of the 
late eleventh or early twelfth century. In this Charlemagne 
was a pattern of Christian goodness, returning to France 
after fighting the Saracens (i.e. Moors) of Spain. He had 
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twelve peers (corresponding to the twelve disciples), of 
whom one was the ideal Christian knight (Roland), one 
a trusted adviser (Naimes) and one a traitor (corresponding 
to Judas). It was this traitor (Ganelon) who betrayed 
Roland (his stepson and Charlemagne’s nephew) into the 
hands of the enemy. When attacked, Roland could have 
summoned help from Charlemagne by blowing his magic 
horn, but for a long time he was too proud—his human 
frailty prevented his salvation. In the Chanson de Roland 
Charlemagne returns and defeats the Saracens, discovers 
Ganelon’s treachery and takes vengeance on him. Although 
the basis of the story is a historical battle, the accounts 
of the historical counterparts are so controversial and 
contradictory that it is not worth while looking for them. 
Indeed, there is slight evidence that Roland ever existed. 
The story is best accepted as a legend which ultimately is 
derived from an actual battle. Students will notice the 
comparison with the stories of King Arthur. He had twelve 
knights, all bent to right some wrong: there was a traitor 
among them (Modred), a trusted adviser (Sir Bedivere) and 
an ideal knight with a human frailty (Sir Launcelot). In 
the Arthurian stories the traitor, not the ideal knight, is 
the king’s nephew. Like Roland, Arthur had a magic 
sword—Excalibur. 

How deeply the story of Roland has affected European 
literature can be seen by the way it has inspired poets and 
artists right down to the present day. Masefield follows 
closely the standard Chanson de Roland, by Turold, who 
may be the Norman poet or only a copyist. The story was 
part of the regular stock-in-trade of medieval minstrels on 
the continent, whose ballads were never recorded. 

The rhyme-scheme and the varied length of the stanzas 
are unusual in both Masefield’s poems. In every stanza of 
The Blowing of the Horn there is only one rhyme. (In St. 2 
“fall” and “all”, where the vowel-sound is the same as 
that of the other rhymes, are undoubtedly meant to serve 
as rhymes.) The two opening stanzas of Ti he Yarn of the 
“Loch Achray? similarly have only one rhyme. The 
stanzas of both poems are very varied in length, and The 
Yarn is varied in the pattern of its rhymes. Both poems have 
a refrain, but that of The Blowing of the Horn is too short 
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to be effective. Refrains are, however, more characteristic 
of sailors’ songs. 

The Blowing of the Horn was first published in King Cole, 
and other poems, 1922. 

Thirty leagues . . . strain. The magic horn was a regular feature of 
medieval romances (cf. Robin Hood’s horn). 

Count Guenes. Ganelon, the traitor. 

Naimes. See St. 4. The Duke of Bavaria, Charlemagne’s trusted 
adviser. 

lorn, lost (archaic, but surviving in ‘‘forlorn’”’). 

Noples. A Saracen city taken by Roland against the command of 
Charlemagne. 

Durendal. Roland’s magic swora (corresponding to King Arthur’s 
Excalibur). 

horn. A curious use of the word as a verb. 

Gabbing, chattering, gabbling. 

divide, mountain barrier or boundary. Cf. the “Great Dividing 
Range” of Australia, 

gear, armour. 

Hawberks, coats of mail formed by interwoven rings (more common- 
ly “‘hauberks’’.) 

gear, fittings. Perhaps the repetition of the word instead of a rhyme 
may be pardoned, as itis used in a different sense. 


Lorp Lunpy 
Hilaire Belloc (1870-1953) 


Hilaire Belloc is one of the most versatile writers of this 
century. History, travel, biography, novels, essays, poetry, 
children’s verse, criticism—all come alike to him and he is 
at home in them all. His light verse is charming. It began 
with The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts (1896), then came More 
Beasts for Worse Children (1897) and, after ten years, 
Cautionary Tales, from which Lord Lundy is taken. 

From the Oratory School, Birmingham, Belloc went as a 
conscript in the French army. Then (in 1893) to Oxford, 
where he read history, but he also distinguished himself as a 
speaker and became President of the Union (the University 
debating society). On coming down from college Belloc at 
once turned his hand to writing for a living, starting his 
career with newspaper and magazine work, and he wrote 
throughout his life. He was a close friend of G. K. Chester- 
ton, who illustrated some of his novels. Son of a French 
father (a barrister) and an English mother he became a 
naturalised Englishman in 1903. 
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Lord Lundy naturally invites comparison with W. S. 
Gilbert's Etiquette. Lord Lundy is less sarcastic; it is not 
directed at any one: Belloc is lighter and less thrusting than 
Gilbert. The short, prim couplets admirably suit the mock- 
serious tone. 


Turk, i.e. wild, unruly child (facetiously applied to children). 

_Parvenoo, person who has come into society through wealth, not by 
birth; upstart (Fr. parvenu). It would appear that the Elder Sister’s 
language was influenced by her parvenu husband. 

The Garter. The highest order of English knighthood. There are 
ladies of the Order. 

Revelations, i.e. of harmful jobs. 

Big Ben. The famous clock over the Houses of Parliament. 

Brackley Towers, i.e. his home. 

stocks, i.e. stocks and shares—sold to pay the expenses. 

New South Wales. One of the states of Australia. 


INCIDENT IN HYDE PARK, 1803 
Edmund Blunden (b. 1896) 


Edmund Blunden was born at Yalding, Kent, and was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital (of which he wrote later in 
Christ’s Hospital: a Retrospect) and at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. In the First World War he served as a lieutenant 
and was awarded the Military Cross. His Undertones of War 
(1928) is one of the best books of the war. After the war he 
became a prominent critic, reviewer and biographer, as well 
as poet, and in 1924 was appointed Professor of English 
Literature at Tokio Imperial University, a post which he 
held until 1927. In 1931 he was made a Fellow of and 
Tutor of English Literature at Merton College, Oxford. 
He was awarded the C.B.E. in 1951. He subsequently 
returned to the Far East, and since 1953 has been head of 
the English Department at the University of Hong Kong. 

Blunden belonged to a group called the Georgian Poets 
(i.e. poets of the reign of George V), who tried to bring 
to poetry a simpler and more natural diction. Wilfrid 
Gibson was one of these. His interest lies primarily in 
rural life. He'has a keen love of the English countryside, 
and his poems reveal close and accurate observation, to- 
gether with high craftsmanship. Even in this short playful 
fantasy the first two stanzas open with a little cameo of 
nature description. 
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Like Lord Lundy, Incident in Hyde Park, 1803 (1932) 
invites comparison with W. S. Gilbert’s Etiquette. Here, 
owing to the conventions of etiquette and the presumption 
of false pride—to preserve Honour, above all things, two 
men find quarrel in a straw (to use Hamlet’s words) and a 
life is taken over a trifling matter. The incident would be 
more serious than the solitary lives of Peter Gray and 
Somers were it not told in a similar spirit of fun. Notice the 
variety in the length of the lines, and in the metre, which is 
a combination of iambic and anapestic feet. In his poetry 
Blunden often employs unusual words and words in un- 
usual senses, e.g. “‘idolon” and “‘frilling’”’ respectively. 


Newfoundland dogs. A very popular breed of heavy dog, usually 
black in colour. 

Chalk-farm. On the north side of Primrose Hill. 

Primrose Hill. Near Regent’s Park, 

nitre, i.e. gunpowder. 

Old Bailey. The Central Criminal Court i in London. 

have at, i.e. attack. 

Lord Hood. Admiral Hood, a apenas naval commander, more 
conventional and less dashing and headstrong than Nelson. He was 
made a baron for his services at sea to the nation. 

Lord Nelson. See p. 11. 

a spring-tide of admirals. A very happy metaphor. 

Neptune. Roman god of the sea. 

Mr. Garrow, i.e. his counsel. 

idolon, a false mental image (here, of Honour). 


JOURNEY OF THE MAGI 
T. S. Eliot (b. 1888) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot is one of the most important of 
the minor poets of our time: He was born in St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A., but has lived in England (mainly in 
London) since 1914, and in 1927 he became a naturalised 
Englishman. He studied at Harvard University, where’ he 
took the degree of M.A., the Sorbonne (Paris) and at 
Merton College, Oxford. He has thus been educated at 
three of the greatest universities in the world, which helps 
to account for the erudition shown in his work. Possibly 
no other English poet, with the exception of John Milton 
(see p. 73), ever had so complete an academic education. 
In 1932 Eliot was appointed Professor of Poetry at Harvard, 
his old university. 
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On first coming to England he was a schoolmaster at 
Highgate School, London, and then worked for a short 
period for Lloyds Bank. From 1917 till 1919 he was 
Assistant Editor of The Egoist; in 1922 he brought out his 
own magazine, The Criterion, which lasted until the out- 
break of the Second World War, and for many years was 
Literary Editor for the publishing house of Faber and 
Faber, which publishes much modern poetry. His editorial 
and critical work has been of great value, but it is as a poet 
that Eliot will be remembered. His first important poem, 
The Love-Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, appeared in Poetry 
in 1915; in his early poems, and in the later and much greater 
work, The Waste Land (1922), Eliot turned in despair from 
the spiritual barrenness of modern life. His play Murder 
in the Cathedral, part of a wider contemporary return to 
verse drama, was produced at Canterbury in 1935, and has 
been one of the great successes of the stage. In 1948 Eliot 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, and in the same 
year received the Order of Merit. 

It would be foolish to pretend that T. S. Eliot’s poetry is 
not difficult, especially for the young reader, but effort put 
into reading and understanding his poems will be richly 
rewarded. His work includes much religious poetry. In 
Journey of the Magi (written in 1927) one of the Wise Men 
who came from the East to seek the infant Jesus is speaking. 
The first five lines repeat what another has said about the 
journey, then he adds his own list of all the difficulties and 
ends the first paragraph with the suggestion that the 
journey was futile. The speaker is now old, but age has 
brought no regrets for what he did, although he cannot 
understand what it was that he found at the end of his 
journey. Certainly a Child had been born, but certainly, 
too, they found Death, for he and his friends had died to 
their old lives, they had been born with “‘hard and bitter 
agony”’ into a new life. The last four lines apply not only 
to the Wise Men, but to every man who turns to Christ and 
finds that he is not at ease in his old life: he must give it up 
and he re-born. The poem closes in a profound paradox. 
Notice that while the thought at the end of the poem is 
difficult, the language is simple. 

Journey of the Magi is in free verse, that is verse defying 
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traditional metrical laws, a radically new approach to 
poetry, part of the reaction against Tennyson’s lingering 
cadences which characterised poets between the two wars. 
The rhythm is in the general balance of sound or of thought 
rather than in the arrangement of syllables or stresses. But 
the movement and the tone are subtly varied. Some people 
would say that it is no more than rhythmic prose cut into 
lines of appropriate length, holding that the basis of poetry 
is a regular rhythm, fixed and kept. In this poem alliteration 
and assonance are very skilfully used. The repetition of 
“and” in the first paragraph emphasises the number of 
difficulties which made the journey “‘a hard time’. 


Maar. The Wise Men from the East who brought offerings to the 
infant Christ. See Matthew, II. 1-12. 

the weather . . . winter. Eliot follows the custom of the medieval 
writers of northern Europe in picturing the birth of Christ in a local 
setting. In the Antwerp Art Gallery is a picture of Mary, Joseph and 
the child Jesus setting out on the flight into Egypt on a sleigh drawn 
by a donkey amid deep snow! Near by people are skating on a frozen 
pond! Even if the artist knew that winter conditions in Palestine were 
not like those in Holland, he represented the popular idea of unlettered 
and untravelled people. 

Six hands ...silyer. This suggests the pieces of silver for which Judas 
betrayed Christ. 

I should . . . death, i.e. the death of an old way of living (“the old 
dispensation’’), or perhaps because “this Birth was .. . like Death, 
our death’, 


BALLAD OF THE GOODLY FERE 
Ezra Pound (b. 1885) 


Ezra Pound was another learned American poet— 
distantly related to Longfellow on his mother’s side. Born 
at Hailey, Idaho, and educatéd at Pennsylvania University, 
he lived in London from 1908 to 1920. There he became 
a friend of T. S. Eliot, many of whose views on poetry he 
shared, and like Eliot he experimented in different forms of 
verse and wrote much free verse. This poem, however, is 
very rigid in its metrical form, in regular stanzas of 4,3:4,3 
stresses, and the actual rhyme (not just the rhyme-scheme) 
in every stanza is the same. The feet are varied, however, 
iambic and anapestic without regular pattern. The single 
ee invites comparison with The Blowing of the Horn 
Pp. a). 
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In 1924 Pound settled at Rapallo, on the Italian Riviera. 
He became an admirer of Mussolini, and his Fascist 
broadcasts for the enemy in the Second World War caused 
him to be tried for treason in America when the war was 
over. He was, however, found of unsound mind and 
ordered to be detained in a mental hospital, where he 
remained until 1958. 

His learning is not so thorough and deep as Eliot’s, but 
covers a wider field. Indeed, he translated not only French 
and Italian, but also Chinese verse into English—a rare 
accomplishment. 

The Ballad of the Goodly Fere, like Journey of the Magi, 
is a religious poem. In no sense of the word is it a ballad, 
however (see pp. 5-8), except that it copies ballad metre. 
It just refers in passing to various incidents of Christ’s life, 
without telling the story of any one of them. Its aim is to 
present Christ as He appeared to His followers when He 
was alive on earth, as a Man moving among men, not as He 
comes now, cloaked in ceremonial phraseology, speaking 
to men in terms of an ecclesiastical system superimposed 
on his message in later years. In the poem it is the brave 
and the joyous aspects of Christ that are emphasised. This 
is one of Pound’s early poems, published in 1909. 

FERE, companion, mate. 

Simon Zelotes, Simon the Zealot, one of the lesser-known dis- 
ciples—a Canaanite. See Luke, VI. 13-16. 

the gallows tree. As the gallows in England, so was the Cross 
regarded in the Roman Empire—a place where criminals met their 
just penalty. It was not a special death reserved for Jesus, there were 
bundreds of crucifixions every year. What was then a symbol of dis- 
grace has now become the most sacred symbol in the world. Incident- 
ally, the Cross of Christ was indeed a “tree”—just two rough branches 
nailed together crosswise. 

Aye, ever, always. 

When they came ... see. See Matthew, XXVI. 47-50, Mark, XIV. 
43-6, Luke, XXII. 47, John, XVIII.3. 

I'll see ye damned. This is the limit of the poet’s presentation of 
Jesus as “‘a man o’ men”, 

Aye, yes, indeed. Not the same meaning as above. 

‘Why took ... town?’ See Matthew, XXVI. 55, Mark, XIV. 48--9, 
Luke, XXII. 52-3. 

drunk. This incorrect form is probably intended to give a colloquial 
touch. 

‘Hale’, health. 
When we last made company, i.e. at the Last Supper. 
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capon, i.e. weak, unmanly. 

That, because. 

pawn, covered gallery or colonnade in a bazaar, exchange, etc., in 
which goods were exposed for sale. 

cunningly, cleverly (as when we say, ““His hand has lost its cunning’’). 

‘T’ll go... tree’. Probably a reference to Luke, XXIII. 42-3. 

cow, subdue, keep back or down, overawe. 

I ha’ seen him cow... between. See Luke, IV. 28-30. Galilee was 
the district of Israel in which Jesus’s home town (Nazareth) was 
situated, west of the Sea of Galilee. 

Like the sea ... twey words. See Mark, IV. 35-9. Actually three 
words, “Peace, be still.” Mark does not say that it was the lake of 
Genseret (Gennesaret), but the lake is mentioned elsewhere, e.g. 
Matthew, XIV. 34, Luke, V. 1. 

I ha’ seen him eat... tree. See Luke, XXIV. 40-3. 


THE NABARA 
C. Day Lewis (b. 1904) 


Cecil Day Lewis is well known in the world of literature. 
He was born in Eire, at Ballintogher, near Sligo, in the 
north-west, but his father, who was a clergyman, soon 
moved to England, and he was educated at Sherborne 
School, Dorset and Wadham College, Oxford. Incidentally, 
as Ezra Pound was related to Longfellow, so was Cecil Day 
Lewis distantly related to Goldsmith on his mother’s side. 
Lewis left Oxford in 1927, but (like Eliot at Harvard) was 
to return in 1951 as Professor of Poetry, a post which he 
occupied for four years. Up till 1935 he held several 
teaching posts, but in that year was able to give up teaching 
for writing. He greatly admired the work of T. S. Eliot and 
W. H. Auden (see pp. 70-71), the latter of whom he had met 
at Oxford, and he got together a group of poets who were 
concerned with the social problems of their time. When 
the Civil War began in Spain they were intensely disturbed. 
Franco was aided by Germany and Italy, dictator countries, 
and his success was regarded as a betrayal of the rightful 
government by the Free World, “to whom freedom was only 
a word”, in particular by their own country, who would 
help neither side, “hiding behind the skirts of peace they 
had defiled”. The Nabara was published in Overtures to 
Death and other Poems, 1938, and a note informed the 
reader that “the episode upon which this poem is based is 
related in G. L. Steer’s The Tree of Gernika’’. (It is, actually, 
in Chapter XI.) 
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Day Lewis and the poets associated with him employed 
a new imagery drawn from contemporary life, for instance, 
in this poem Il. 1-3 (where three metaphors are combined 
in one idea), or “inert as bales of rag”. But not all the 
images are like this, e.g. “flies as high as a passage bird”, 
and the more ethereal “innocent is her touch as the dawn’s’’. 
In Nabara there are regularly six stresses in a line, with one 
short line in every stanza of Phase Two, and two in those of 
Phase Three, except in the two concluding stanzas. The 
rhyme-pattern is regular too, in each phase, though less 
so in Phase Three. Quite a number of the rhymes are 
double rhymes. Incidentally, many of the rhymes are very 
poor, e.g. “ashes”, “unleashes”; “rounds”, “‘wounds”’; 
“will”, “‘steel”—to take only one from each phase. Yet in 
spite of the regularity, the verse approximates to free verse 
by reason of the variety in the feet (cf. Ballad of the Goodly 
Fere). The placing of the stresses has no regularity, un- 
accented syllables come in any sequence and lines end on 
stressed or unstressed syllables at will. The large number of 
run-on lines gives a “free” effect to the verse also. One of 
the rhymes is on the first syllable of a compound word, which 
throws one forward swiftly to the next line. Colloquial 
phrases help to give the poem a free and easy atmosphere 
too, e.g. in the first stanza of Phase Three. Notice the 
repetition that causes us to come back to certain important 
impressions, e.g. 

Men of the Basque country, the Mar Cantabrico. 


And now from the little Donostia that lay with her 75s 
Dumb in the offing. 


and that of the last stanza, which rounds off the poem with 
the theme of the first. This is a stirring poem, indeed, com- 
parable to Tennyson’s Revenge, but it would go with more 
dash and swing and spirit if it were in traditional verse of a 
more decided rhythm. 

Like most other modern poets Lewis is very versatile— 
critic, translator and novelist, as well as poet. He published 
a fine verse translation of Virgil’s Georgics and the A:neid, 
and he wrote critical work which readers would find helpful 
in studying poetry, e.g. Enjoying Poetry. It is under a 
pseudonym (Nicholas Blake) that he has written popular 
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detective stories, many of which are suitable for boys and 
girls, e.g. A Question of Proof, or The Case of the Abominable 
Snowman. 


PHASE ONE 


rising . . . ashes. The poet is undoubtédly thinking here of the 
phoenix, the mythical bird of which only one was alive at a time, for 
at the end of its life it was supposed to burn itself on a funeral pile and 
to rise from its ashes with renewed youth to live again. 

ravisher, ravishing (the noun used as an adjective). 

Iberian. Iberia was the name of ancient Spain (and Portugal). 

pacific, of peaceful disposition, The word has no geographical 
significance. 

Basque country. The Basques are an ancient tribe, now consisting 
mainly of agricultural smallholders, living in Spain’ and France on 
both sides of the Western Pyrenees, 

Mar Cantabrico. This is what the Basques call the Bay of Biscay. 

sierra-ranked. The “‘sierras” are the long, jagged mountain chains 
of Spain. 

Biscayan. The coast of the Basque country is in the curve of the 
Bay of Biscay. 

Newfoundland Banks. Off the isle of ‘Newfoundland. Canada, 
where they went to fish. 

pelota. A Basque gall game, something like tennis. 

leviathan, sea-monster (see note p 78), referring to the Canarias, 
the encounter with which makes the story of the poem. 

Bayonne. Bilbao. Basque ports, in France and Spain respectively. 

blood-beslavered, covered with blood dropped in spittle from the 
mouth of the beast feasting on his prey. 

fiesta, féte, festival (Span.). 

convoy, i.e. the ship that they were convoying. 

landfall, destination-—the sailor’s word for it. 

saurian, crocodile, 

Pasajes. 3 miles east of San Sebastian (in the province of Guipuzkoa, 
which was the name of one of the ships). 

Estonian. In those days Estonia was a state to the south of the Gulf 
of Finland. It is now incorporated in Soviet Russia. 

German gun-layers. Though Germany was nominally neutral in the 
Spanish Civil War, Hitler sent “volunteers” to aid a fellow would-be 
dictator. ““Gun-layers’’ were the men who serviced the guns, 5 


PHASE Two 


Cape Machichaco. About 20 miles along the coast, E. of Bilbao. 

wrestling, i.e. wrestling against. 

Fear’s chemistry, i.e. their fear caused certain chemical changes in 
their bodies, which stimulated their actions. 

her shark-shape ... size. Notice the antithesis here, 

75s. A type of gun. 

told, i.e. told before, 
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berserk, filled with the frenzy of battle in a heedless way. 

banderillas. Little darts, ornamented with a banderole (ribbon) 
which bull-fighters stick into the neck and shoulders of the bull (an 
appropriate metaphor in a poem the story of which is set in Spain). 

Bermeo. A little port on the E. side of Cape Machicacho. 

those to whom freedom was only a word. No doubt Lewis is thinking 
here of Britain. 

she’d take again. This should be the end of the stanza. 

the Nervion. The river on which Bilbao stands and which forms the 
wide estuary of Bilbao Bay between Las Arenas on the east side of 
the bay and Portugalete on the west. 

oriflamme. The sacred banner of St. Denis, a banderole of red 
silk on a lance, received by the early French kings from the abbot of 
St. Denis on setting out for war, hence anything serving as a rallying- 
point in battle. 


PHASE THREE 


berets. Flat, round, woollen caps worn by Basques. 

the distempered sky ... heat. Notice the echo-writing in these lines. 

his delay, i.e. the delay caused by the captain who kept them talking. 

Cantabrian. See note on “Mar Cantabrico’’, p. 68. 

they preferred .. . surrender. The quotation at the head of the poem 
(with one slight variation), ‘‘Rudeness’’ here means a rough native 
simplicity. 

cast, i.e. they cast. 


WELSH INCIDENT 
Robert Graves (b. 1895) 


Robert Graves, son of an Irish poet, was educated at 
Charterhouse School and Oxford. When he had taken his 
degree (1926) he was appointed Professor of English at 
Cairo, but since then has supported himself by his pen. 
The general reader knows him best as the author of histori- 
cal novels, e.g. Count Belisarius, which won the Femina- 
Vie Heureuse award for 1939, a French literary prize founded 
by these two reviews, and awarded annually for the best 
work of imaginative literature (usually a novel). Robert 
Graves is a critic and essayist of distinction, too, and his 
autobiography, Good-bye to All That (1929) is well worth 
reading. Among his critical works is On Enjoying Poetry 
(1922), a book of practically the same title as the one 
subsequently written by Cecil Day Lewis (see p. 67). It is 
always interesting to see what a poet has to say about 
enjoying poetry. Robert Graves regards his poetry as the 
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most important part of his work: his novels he considers a 
means to a living, his writing of poetry as a vocation. 

He has a decided capacity for the grotesque. This poem 
(1938) leads nowhere, makes a supposed mystery out of 
nothing, breaks off on a note of humorous anticipation and 
at the end turns the tables on the reader who has read so 
far, so that he feels cheated. Flannan Isle reaches its climax 
without a solution because from the facts none is possible: 
this poem never reaches a climax. It seems very superficial 
and rather purposeless, and it tells no tale which might 
qualify it for inclusion in an anthology with the title The 
Poet’s Tale. It is best regarded as a piece of clowning. The 
mingling of matter-of-fact detail, e.g. the last twelve lines 
of p. 184, gives credibility to the nonsense, and the portrayal 
of everyday Welsh life becomes more humorous by its 
contrast with the “‘queer things”. The easy rhythm of the 
blank verse gives a conversational tone. 


Criccieth. A pleasant seaside village on the south side of the Lleyn 
Peninsula, North Wales. 

sizes and no sizes. Nonsense details giving an impression of being 
concrete facts. 

puce, brownish-purple. 

Harlech. A little seaside town, famous for its castle, across Tre- 
madoc Bay from Criccieth. Robert Graves lived here. 

Marchog Jesu. ‘‘Marchog” = Ride on. A majestic Welsh hymn 
of a militant strain, to the tune ““Hyfrydol”’, given a much more martial 
rendering than this tune usually has with English hymns. The second of 
the two verses of the Welsh hymn has a rather fine rendering (for a 
hymn) of the harrowing of hell. 

Carnarvon. A county town at the western end of the Menai Straits, 
famous for its castle and town walls. 

Pwllheli . . . Penrhyndeudraeth. All these villages are situated on 
the shores of Tremadoc Bay. They. are chosen partly for their Welsh- 
sounding names. Borth refers to Borth-y-Gest, near Portmadoc, not 
the Borth near Aberystwyth. 

First . . . English. A satirical comment on local attempts to revive 
the use of the Welsh language. g 

‘No .. . scuffling?’? These two short lines metrically make one line. 


BALLAD 
W. H. Auden (b, 1907) 


W. H. Auden, the son of a doctor, was educated at 
Gresham’s School, Holt, and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he was the editor of Oxford Poetry, 1926-7. After taking 
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his degree he worked as a schoolmaster and then for the 
G.P.O. film unit. He enlisted in the Government Forces in 
the Spanish Civil War and served as a stretcher-bearer and 
ambulance driver (1936-7). 

He was associated with C. Day Lewis in a left-wing 
group of poets (see p. 66) who showed great awareness of 
social conditions. He first gained notice with Poems (1930), 
quickly established himself as one of the poets of the age 
and in 1937 was awarded the King’s gold medal for poetry. 
He married the daughter of a German novelist, and in 
1938 moved to U.S.A., became a naturalised American (the 
opposite of T. S. Eliot—see p. 62) and taught in several 
American schools and universities. In 1956 he followed 
Day Lewis (after an intermission of a year) as Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford (see p. 66). 

His verse, like that of many of his contemporaries, is 
often free and conversational. This poem is very regular 
in its stresses (4.4.4.2), but varied in the kind of feet (cf. 
Ballad of the Goodly Fere and Nabara, see pp. 64 and 67); the 
number and sequence of unstressed syllables follows no 
definite pattern. The method of question and answer in 
the four-line stanza, the repetition, the simplicity of the 
language, the absence of any elaboration are all derived 
from the early ballad Edward (see p. 11). This poem is 
semi-humorous, however, whereas Edward is deadly serious. 
In his Collected Shorter Poems—1930-1944, arranged by 
himself, Auden calls it a “song”. Auden spent some time 
in Germany during the rise of Hitler, and his imagination 
was coloured by the sight of military preparation and by the 
fear and suspicion initiated by the régime. 


At this point it may be well to consider what the modern 
poets represented in this anthology have in common. 

They are scholars as well as poets, with a regular uni- 
versity education, indeed, all from Hilaire Belloc, with the 
exception of Ezra Pound, are Oxford men. . 

They are very versatile, being (between them) besides 
poets, critics, reviewers, translators, essayists, biographers, 
novelists and dramatists. 

They write in a verse which is near to everyday speech, 
avoiding any so-called “poetic” words. In this respect they 
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resemble Wordsworth. They introduce the idiom of the 
common man, and, similarly, their images are close to life 
in the twentieth century. They use a great variety of poetical 
forms, traditional measures or free verse, or a mixture of the 
two, according to their whim or purpose. 

But I must be leaving. There is a suggestion of betrayal here, as if 
a sense of security has been urged as a trap. : 
_ Their feet . . . floor. The heavy tread can be heard in the regular 
iambic line. Notice how the second part of the last stanza is not an 
answer. The first speaker is now alone and takes the whole stanza— 
not for a question, there is no need of that, but for an exclamation as 
the soldiers are upon him. 


73 
QUESTIONS ON POEMS IN PART Two 


1. On what grounds can The Pardoner’s Tale be described 
as “‘a masterpiece of story-telling’? 

2. Did you find Peter Grimes depressing? Give the 
reasons for your answer. 

3. In what ways is Michael different from any other poem 
in Part Two? 

4. Discuss Tennyson’s treatment of Arthurian legend in 
Morte d’ Arthur and compare it with Masefield’s treatment 
of the Charlemagne legend in The Blowing of the Horn. 

5. Tennyson and William Morris were both interested in 
-medieval stories. Show how they differed in telling these 
stories. 

6. What epic qualities does Sohrab and Rustum possess? 
7. ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came’ is a dramatic 
monologue. Give a summary of its contents so as to explain 
what this means. 
_ 8. Compare and contrast Etiquette and Incident in Hyde 
Park, 1803 in as many ways as you can. 
9. Show by what methods Gibson has produced the 
effects of slow movement and of tense feeling in Flannan 
Isie. Mlustrate your answer by brief quotation or close 
reference, but do not tell the story of the poem. 

10. Make a careful analysis of the thought and poetic 
ualities of Journey of the Magi. 
11. What do you understand by Free Verse? Illustrate 
your answer by particular reference to Journey of the Magi 
and one other poem in this selection. 
12. Ballad of the Goodly Fere struck a new note in 
religious poetry. How? 
13. What characteristics of modern poetry do you find in 
e Nabara and in one other poem by a writer still living? 
14. Did you find Welsh Incident a satisfying poem? Give 
the reasons for your answer. 

15. Compare the ballad by W. H. Auden with the old 

ballad Edward. 
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PART THREE 
EXTRACTS FROM LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
PARADISE Lost (From Book I) 
John Milton (1608-74) 


John Milton was born in London. His father was a 
scrivener—that is, a lawyer who drew up contracts and 
arranged loans. He was a man of independent ideas and a 
great lover of music; both these qualities he passed on to 
his children. Milton was educated at St. Paul’s School and 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he studied Greek and 
Latin, as well as Hebrew, and was interested in English, 
French and Italian literature. He took his degree in 1629, 
proceeding M.A. in 1632. 

He spent the next six years with his father at Horton, 
in Buckinghamshire, and engaged in wide reading of the 
classics, having in mind always the idea of producing at a 
future time some great literary work. It was his ambition 
to do for England what Homer and Virgil had done for 
Greece and Rome. During this time he wrote L’ Allegro, 
Il Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas. In 1638 he set out for a 
tour on the Continent. He spent some time in Italy, meeting 
scholars and writing Latin and Italian verse, but the news of 
troubles in Church and State, which were to lead to the Civil 
War, caused him to return fo England in the following 
year. 

Soon afterwards he was involved in political and religious 
controversy. His outstanding ability and classical learning 
led to his appointment in 1649 as Latin Secretary to Crom- 
well’s Council of State. The Latin Secretary dealt with 
foreign despatches, as Latin was the language of the 
diplomatic documents of those days. Among his duties also 
was the writing of many pamphlets supporting the Common- 
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wealth and attacking the exiled Royalists. Thus, with the 
exception of a few sonnets, he wrote no poetry for the next 
twenty years. He was warned that if he persisted in writing 
he would lose his sight, but he so greatly wished to uphold 
the Parliamentary cause that he refused to discontinue his 
work, and eventually he became completely blind. 

At the Restoration, Milton lost his post and the greater 
part of his means. He was forced to spend some time in 
hiding, but, thanks to the influence of powerful friends, he 
was saved from imprisonment and death. Except during the 
time of the Great Plague, when he lived at Chalfont St. 
Giles, in Buckinghamshire, he spent the remainder of his 
life in London and devoted his time to the composing of his 
great epic poem Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained (a poem 
dealing with the temptation of Christ) and Samson Agonistes 
(see p. 81). It is one of the wonders of the world that these 
poems were written by a blind man, comparable to Beet- 
hoven’s composing his Seventh and Eighth Symphonies 
when he was stone deaf. 

It was a long time before Milton found the leisure to 
write the work to which he had dedicated himself, wherein 
he might be the mouthpiece of “that Eternal Spirit who can 
enrich with all utterance and all knowledge’, In 1641 he 
had written of ‘an inward prompting which grows daily 
upon me, that by labour and intent study, which I take to be 
my portion in this life, joined with the strong propensities 
of Nature, I might perhaps leave something so written to 
after times, as they would not willingly let it die’. At the 
start of Paradise Lost, published some twenty-six years 
later, he calls on the Heavenly Muse to help him 

That, to the highth of this great argument, 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 
The poem, says Milton, in his summary of the “Argument”, 
prefacing it, “hastens into the midst of things; presenting 
Satan, with his Angels, now fallen into Hell’. 

Satan is a very compelling character. In Heaven he 
showed pride and ambition (Il. 1 and 6), which, thwarted, 
turned to hatred (1. 23). Yet his pride has its nobler qualities. 
It makes him face difficulties with determination and refuse 
to acknowledge real defeat—God has triumphed through 
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sheer force, not through reason, through might, not right 
(1. 213). He staunchly disguises his suffering (Il. 90-91). It 
is Satan’s boast that he will never “bow and sue for grace’. 
“To be weak is miserable” (1. 122). He has “‘the courage 
never to submit or yield”. He will therefore bend his 
energies to revenge (Il. 70-73). His first speech to Beélzebub 
(ll. 49. 89) reveals his character very clearly. His body (if we 
may speak of such) is conquered and flung into Hell, but his 
mind and spirit are unconquerable. He brings to Hell 
A mind not to be chang’d by place or time. 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 


The chief quality in his character is love of power—wherever 
it be— 

To reign is worth ambition though in Hell: 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heav’n. 


We cannot help but sympathise with Satan. His crime 
is a political not a moral one. A rebellious spirit, he has 
mustered those “that durst dislike’? God’s reign, and too 
late he has realised that he was fighting an omnipotent foe. 
The most unworthy thing about him is that his motive is 
a “sense of injur’d merit”. He obviously had powers of 
leadership and of inspiring his followers. Satan’s qualities 
of character are human qualities, and that is what interests 
us in a story, the action and interaction of men with con- 
flicting purposes. The student would do well to study the 
long Homeric speeches of Satan and Beélzebub, and to set 
out their arguments in order. 

The style of a poem written to “justify the ways of God 
to men” is, not surprisingly, sublime and powerful. The 
lines have a majestic roll, solemn and dignified. Milton 
is fond of long and sonorous-sounding words and place- 
names, even if they are somewhat stiff occasionally. There 
are grand and mighty echoes in the verse, e.g. “To bellow 
through the vast and boundless deep’, where the plosive 
consonants and long vowels carry the effect, and the /s 
soften it into a roll. Alliteration is a constant feature of 
Milton’s verse, especially on s, e.g. ll. 111 13. The imagery 
is drawn from Milton’s reading of the Bible and classical 
mythology, history, travellers’ tales and nature. The 
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modern poetry that we read at the end of Part Two interested 
us: Milton’s poetry moves us. 

There are comparatively few similes in this part of 
Paradise Lost, Book I, but they are extended (or Homeric) 
similes (see p. 42) and play an important part in the 
imagery. They make the characters and scenes of hell vivid 
by taking there the comparisons from the as yet uncreated 
earth. They are generally from vast things—the sea- 
monster, the winds, the moon, pines on Norwegian hills 
and a cloud of locusts. Milton is very fond of extended 
similes. Usually there is as much interest in the accessory 
idea as in the main one, in fact the danger of an extended 
simile is that the ancillary picture may get disproportionate 
interest and detract from the main impression, but in none 
of these similes does Milton fall into this danger. The 
similes are employed to give an idea of the size and number 
of the fallen angels. In Il. 161-75 there are several com- 
parisons, from Milton’s reading, all to give an idea of huge- 
ness. One simile is from nature (Il. 266-76), typically com- 
bined with his impressions from reading. Some of the 
scenes brought to mind in similes have a touch of the 
picturesque, e.g. Il. 168-73 or 267-9, more striking in a 
poem describing the “‘fiery gulf” and ‘“‘gloomy deep”’ of hell. 
The simile of Il. 297-9 is a suggestive simile, short and lack- 
ing in close detail. 

Akin to simile is the way Milton suggests a picture of 
size without limits: he gives a picture with which we are 
familiar and then says, ‘‘So and so was far greater than this’, 
a type of negative simile which suggests boundless extent, 
e.g. the tallest pine from Norwegian hills was just like a 
wand compared to Satan’s spear. 

“The measure” of Paradise Lost, says Milton, “is English 
heroic verse [iambic pentameter] without rime, as that of 
Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in Latin,—rime being no 
necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, 
in longer works especially, but the invention of a barbarous 
age, to set off wretched matter and lame metre.” 

him, i.e. Satan. 

bottomless perdition, i.e. the pit of perdition was bottomless. 

Who. Antecedent “Him” (1. 9). 

Nine ... men. The earth (and sun) were not yet created. (God 
created man to replace the fallen angels.) 
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Confounded, destroyed, ruined, beaten. 

witness’d, bore witness of, showed. 

ken, can see. 

visible, i.e. through which one can just see. 

discover, reveal, uncover. 

all, i.e. all men. 

ordain'd, had ordained (and “‘had set’’). 

utter darkness. This does not quite agree with the statement that 
there was “‘darkness visible’’. 

centre, i.e. of the earth. R 

Beélzebub. Called ‘‘the prince of devils’ in the New Testament (e.g 
Matthew, XII. 24), and sometimes identified with Satan (e.g. Mark, LI. 
22-3). Here Satan’s second in command. 

thence, for that reason. é 

If thou beest he. The sentence is unfinished. In a moment he realises 
that it is he, but changed. e 

He. Notice that Satan will not utter the name of God. This is very 
natural, 

for those, on account of those reasons. 

with the Mightiest, i.e. against the Mightiest. 

field, i.e. battlefieid. 

What is else not to be, those other things which cannot be. 

That glory, i.e. the glory of subduing my courage etc. 

Doubted, i.e. doubted the strength of. 

empyreal, fashioned from the highest and purest in heaven (not 
like men, created out of “‘the dust of the ground”’). 

compeer, colleague, companion, /it. one who is equal. Here, of course, 
Beélzebub. 

remains. A singular verb, as ‘mind and spirit” are thought of as 
one. 

extinct, be extinct (and “‘be swallow’d up’). 

Of force, necessarily. 

suffice, satisfy. 

the gloomy deep, 7.e. of Chaos. 

his high will Whom, the high will of him whom. 

still, ever, always. 

fail not, do not misjudge. 

laid, i.e. laid down, set at rest. The storm has blown itself out and 
therefore the “‘fiery surge” has settled. 

his. The common neuter as well as masculine possessive in Milton’s 
fie (ae Genesis, III. 15), but “‘its” was coming into use slowly, e.g. 

slip th’ occasion, miss, let slip the opportunity. 

satiate, satiated. 

forlorn, utterly desolate. Cf. note on “‘For-dronke’’, p. 17. 

harbour, shelter, be present. 

powers, forces 

If not .. . despair, if we cannot gain any reinforcement from hope, 
Jet us see (‘consult’’) what resolution we may gain from despair. 

Thus, thus spake. 

uplift, uplifted. 
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As whom, as those whom. 

Titanian, i.e. belonging to the race of the Titans, originally giant 
gods of mythology, who (like Satan) revolted and were thrown out of 
heaven to be superseded by Zeus and the Olympian gods. 

Earth-born, i.e. earth-born giants (not like the Titans, once gods). 

Jove. King of the Roman gods. 

Briareos. A huge monster with a hundred hands, who aided Jove 
against the Titans. 

Typhon. One of the earth-born giants, a fire-breathing giant in the 
mythology of the ancient world. 

Tarsus. An ancient city of Cilicia, about ten miles from the Mediter- 
ranean coast, where, in mythology Typhon had his den. Saint Paul 
was born there. It is now in Turkey. 

Leviathan. A sea-monster. Obviously the whale is meant. In 
Isaiah, XXVII. 1, Leviathan is called “the dragon that is in the sea’’. 

ocean stream. In Homer the ocean is thought of as a great “‘stream”’ 
flowing round the earth, 

Him haply slumb’ring. A Latin construction, 

night-founder’d, lost by night. 

wished, wished for. 

Had, would have. 

a horrid vale. Where Satan had been lying. 

Pelorus. The N.E. point of Sicily. It is characteristic of Milton that 
he chooses the ancient name. 

Aetna. Mount Etna, the famous volcano in Sicily. 

thence, i.e. from the “subterranean wind’’. 

Sublim’d, lifted up. 

a singed bottom, i.e. the part of the mountain left open after its “side” 
has been torn away. 

Stygian flood, like the flood of Styx, the river of Hades in classical 
mythology, over which the souls of the departed were ferried; hence— 
hellish flood. 

Not... Power. Cf. ll. 175-8. “‘Supernal” = celestial. 

change, exchange. 

Whom reason ... supreme. He boasts that they are equal to God’s 
reason, it is only His strength that is greater. 

jts. This is one of only three places where Milton uses “its”. See 
note on “his’’, p. 17. 

where, i.e. where I am. 

what I should be, all but, (if I be) what I should be, except that I am. 

hath not built . .. envy, i.e. he will not envy our possession of it. 

oblivious pool, pool causing oblivion. Milton is thinking of Lethe, 
river of the lower world of classical mythology. When the souls of 
the departed drank of this river, they forgot all they had said or done 
in the upper world. Milton frequently combines Biblical and Classical 
conceptions, 

So Satan spake. Cf. note on “‘He spoke”, p. 43. 

amaz’d, stunned—a stronger word than now. 

such a pernicious highth. See Il. 15-17. 

the shore. Of the lake of fire. 

Ethereal temper, i.e. tempered in heaven. 
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optic glass, telescope. 

the Tuscan artist. Milton is thinking of Galileo, the famous astrono- 
mer, a contemporary of Milton—indeed the two had met. Galileo 
spent the last part of his life in Florence, a city of Tuscany, Italy. 

Fesolé. A hill above Florence. 

Val d’Arno, the Vale of the Arno. Florence stands on the River 
Arno, 

ammiral, flagship (in which the admiral sails). 

marle, soil (not good soil). 

azure, i.e. azure vault. 

Nathless. See note p. 19. 

Vallombrosa. A thickly wooded valley, some eighteen miles from 
Florence. The name means “shady valley”. Milton had probably 
been there. 

Etrurian . . . imbowr, i.e. the branches of the trees link high above, 
making a shady bower below. Etruria was the ancient name of Central 
Italy. 

Orion. The rising of the constellation of Orion (in mid-November) 
was associated with stormy weather. Actually November is often a 
yey ae (the Anglo-Saxons called it ‘““Wint-Monath”, or ‘“Wind- 
Month’’). 

Busiris. Milton assumes this Pharaoh to have been the one who 
pursued the Israelites. 

Memphian, Egyptian. Memphis was the capital of Egypt in ancient 
times. 

perfidious. Because they changed their minds after giving Israel 
permission to depart. See Exodus, XII. 30-33, XIV. 5-9. 

Goshen. That part of Egypt where the Israelites are supposed to 
have lived. 

amazement. See note on “‘amaz’d”, p. 79. 

flow’r, i.e. best warriors, as in the phrase “‘the flower of chivalry”. 

lost, i.e. for ever. 

for, owing to, on account of, 

whom, him whom. 

Nor did they not perceive, i.e. they did perceive—nor did they fail 
to perceive. 

Amram’s son. Moses. 

up call’d. It made little difference in seventeenth-century English 
whether the adverb came before or after the verb, though it was less 
common to put it first in the later part of the century. Cf. “My 
downsitting and my uprising”. : 

pitchy, i.e. black as pitch. See Exodus, X. 12-15. 

warping, veering (with the wind), not taking a straight course. 

the land of Nile, i.e. Egypt. 

cope, roof, vault. 

sultan, leader, properly applied to the ruler of a Moslem state, 
e.g. Turkey. Milton would think of this title as applicable to Satan. 

even balance, formation. 

brimstone. Cf. “‘ever-burning sulphur”, 1. 34. 

Rhene or the Danaw. River Rhine or Danube. 
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when her barbarous . . . South. To destroy the Roman Empire i 
the early fifth century. y mpire 1n 


Beneath, i.e. to the south of. 

Libyan sands. The Libyan desert, west of Egypt. 

erst. See note p. 11. 

the books of life. Perhaps a reference to Revelation, III. 5. 


SAMSON AGONISTES (The Death of Samson) 


As with his poem Paradise Lost, Milton had similarly long 
purposed to write a great drama—not a play for the stage 
(no Puritan would ever have desired that) but one modelled 
on Greek tragedy. 

The story of Samson (Judges, XVI. 4-31) must have had 
a strong appeal for Milton, embodying as it did his own 
experience of life. Samson was blind; he was, like Milton 
after the Restoration, fallen on “evil days and evil tongues”’; 
he married a wife who went over to the enemy, as Milton’s 
first wife, who came of Royalist family, went back to her 
father, until, on the defeat of the Royalists, Milton’s pro- 
tection was thought to be an advantage. 

The account of Samson’s death, told here, is spoken in 
the poem by a Messenger who has witnessed it (as is com- 
mon in Greek drama). The severe simplicity of Samson 
Agonistes, when compared with Paradise Lost, can_ be 
seen even in this short extract. The only simile (Il. 52-3) is 
the same as that in Paradise Lost, ll. 195-203, but it is in 
a mere dozen words, without definiteness or detail. The 
vocabulary is of the simplest (i.e. of Milton’s time—the 
student must not consider in this connection words which 
are difficult or unusual to him owing to changes in the 
language). The verse itself is basically the same, but there 
is much more variety in the kind of feet. 


AGONIsSTES. One who contends as an athlete in public games, a 
wrestler. 

Occasions, business, engagements. : 

little I had dispatch’t. i.e. I had done little business. 

abroad, out of doors, round about. 

minded, determined. 

degree Of sort, rank of the quality. 

banks, benches. Fj ‘ 

scaffulds, raised platforms (to give a good view). 

timbrels, tambourines. 7 x 

cataphracts, men on horses, both in complete armour. 
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spears, spearmen. 
Rifted, rent asunder. 

what, i.e, whatever. 

still. See note p. 78. 

reason, reasonable. 

beheld, i.e. have I been beheld by the people. 

amaze. A noun, Milton uses “amazement” in Paradise Lost, note 


p. 80, 

strike, An ironical play on the word. 
nerves, muscles. 

flower, i.e. chief men, Cf. note p. 80. 


THE RAPE OF THE Lock (Canto IIT) 
Alexander Pope (1688-1744) 


After a serious illness at the age of twelve Alexander 
Pope was left a cripple. In the England of that day he 
was shut out from an important school and from a Uni- 
versity as a Catholic, and he harboured a sense of injury 
on both accounts. It is, perhaps, not surprising therefore 
that when he became a poet he should wield a bitter pen. 
After some early descriptive poetry, The Rape of the Lock, 
in 1714, established his reputation as a poet. Later he 
published translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey which 
remained standard translations for two hundred years. 
He wrote many satires, as well as a philosophical poem, 
the Essay on Man, and several Moral Essays. Most of his 
life was spent at his large villa in Twickenham, then in the 
country, now a part of Greater London. 

The Rape of the Lock is a famous satire on the fashionable 
society of Pope’s day, and especially on the younger ladies 
of the Beau Monde. The Iliad of Homer, which was well 
known to the literary world of his day, presented a hero and 
displayed his heroism against fearful odds. The Rape of the 
Lock chooses a worthless hero and incidents of the utmost 
triviality. Hence it is well described as a mock-heroic 
poem, and is probably the best specimen of such verse in 
existence, Pope called it a “‘heroi-comical poem”. 

The circumstances which led him to write the poem were 
these. The young Lord Petre had cut a lock of hair from 
the head of Miss Arabella Fermor, a famous beauty, and as 
a result the families to which these young people belonged 
became estranged. Pope’s friend, John Caryll, suggested 
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that such a poem as this might be a means of bringing the 
families together again. The desired result was attained. 
Miss Fermor herself supplying some of her friends with 
copies of the poem. Pope gives Miss Fermor the name of 
Belinda, Lord Petre becomes the Baron; we do not know 
who Clarissa is. 

Pope’s knowledge of the Greek and Latin Classics and 
his own aptitude admirably fitted him to write a burlesque 
of them, treating trivial subjects in a grand manner, as 
though they were of first importance. Canto III of The Rape 
of the Lock is a mock-heroic account of a game of Ombre, 
a burlesque of the battles in Homer. In Canto II Belinda 
and her friends had taken a boat to Hampton Court, the 
sylphs being entrusted with the safety of the heroine. Here, 
in Canto III, the young folk enjoy themselves as told in the 
poem, but in spite of the sylphs Belinda loses a lock of hair 
to the Baron’s scissors. 

The verse-form of The Rape of the Lock is the heroic 
couplet, which Dryden and Pope did so much to perfect. 
Its main characteristic, as used by Pope, is its variety, the 
variety of the movement and of the pause within each line 
(the cesura). The heroic couplet was the standard narrative 
verse-form of the eighteenth century. 

Most appropriately in a poem which throughout attacks 
(by ridicule) those who hold a false scale of values, Pope 
makes frequent use of anti-climax, e.g. ll. 5-8, 13-14, 157-8. 
Some of the lines of the poem have become proverbial, 
e.g. 16, 117-18. 

his rising tow’rs, i.e. the beginnings of the city of London. 

a structure ... name. Hampton Court Palace, originally built by 
Wolsey, and, at the time of the poem, lately rebuilt by William III. 
Queen Anne occasionally resided there. 

Nymphs. In classical mythology minor, localised female deities: 
every stream, fountain and wood had its guardian or attendant 
nymph, Here, fashionable beauties. 

ANNA. Queen Anne, who reigned 1702-14. 

past, i.e. passed. . 

interprets motions, looks and eyes, says what people mean by their 
actions or looks, implying that a bad construction is put on them. 

At ev’ry ... dies. Pope was a very sarcastic poet, e.g. also ll. 36, 
158, and the use of the word “‘instructive”, 1. 11. F 

and all that, A collective phrase often used in the conversation. 

wretches ... dine, i.e. juries hasten to give their verdict so that they 
may get to dinner. Dinner-time was about the time of our tea-time today. 
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Exchange, market, the place where merchants do business, e.g. Corn 
or Wool Exchange; not used in its limited sense today. 

Ombre. In the lines that follow, Pope describes in full the game 
of Ombre, Charles Lamb’s friend, Mrs. Battle, played over this game 
with him. Three people play, one of whom holds the bank. Belinda 
won the last trick with the King of Hearts. The game is not played in 
England nowadays. It was introduced from Spain, and this is why the 
cards have Spanish names, 

arm., i.e. a feat of arms. 

the sacred Nine. Each hand of cards (compared to a band of warriors) 
numbered nine, the number of the Muses, putting the ridiculous along- 
side the sublime, in mock-heroic fashion. 

th’ aérial guard. The Sylphs, elemental spirits of the air, as the 
nymphs were of water, trees etc. Ariel (1. 33) is one of them. 

Matadore. One of the chief cards (as a matadore is the chief com- 
batant in a bull-fight), ie. an important trump card. Spadillio was 
the ace of spades, Manillio the two of trumps, Basto the ace of clubs 
and Pam the knave of clubs. Notice the care with which Pope describes 
the court cards, 

succinct, short, In Pope’s day the court cards were full length 
figures and not (as now) double-headed. The short coats of the knaves 
contrasted therefore with the long robes of the kings and queens. 

The skilful Nymph, i.e. Belinda. 

Moors, Natives of N. Africa (Morocco), dark in complexion. 

field. See note p. 78. , 

Plebeian, i.e. small, unimportant, 

Majesty, i.e. King. 

Loo. In the game of Loo the knave of clubs was the highest card. 

Amazon. In classical mythology the Amazons were a race of 
warrior women. 

The Club’s black Tyrant, /.e. the King of Clubs. 

of all monarchs . . . globe. The globe still appears on the King of 
Clubs card, although he does not “grasp” it. 

shows but half his face. The King of Diamonds is shown side-face, 
the other kings more (but not quite) full-face. The student would be 
wee advised to read this part of the poem with the cards in front of 

im. 

level green. Cf. the “‘verdant field” of 1. 52, 

habit, dress (as in “riding-habit’’). 

Codille. A player who makes more tricks than the Ombre who is 
banker (in this case it was Belinda) wirs the game. This critical situa- 
tion is called codille; but she wins the last trick with the King of 
Hearts and so is the winner. 

nice, subtle, requiring care or discrimination, 

gen’ral fate, i.e. fate of the whole people. 

long canals, William III had canals dug in the grounds of Hampton 
Court to remind him of Holland. (Before he was King of England he 
was Prince of Orange.) 

berries, i.e coffee-berries, What follows is a burlesque of the feasts 
described in Homer. 

mill. To grind the berries. 

altars of Japan, i.e. Japanese trays. 
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China’s earth. Teapots of china clay. When tea was first imported 
into England the teapots (three or four inches high) were imported with 
it, for they were unknown in England. 

Scylla. The daughter of Nisus, who was besieged in Megara by 
Minos of Crete, with whom she fell in love. She offered to surrender 
Megara to Minos, to do which she had to cut from her father’s head a 
lock of golden hair on which his life depended. Minos was so dis- 
gusted at her treachery that he turned her out, and she was changed 
into a lark. The story is not unlike the story of Samson. 

two-edg’d weapon, ie. pair of scissors, “little engine”, “Forfex”. 
Notice the suspense to this point (1. 147)—the main event is delayed. 

ear, i.e. ear-ring. 

Amaz’d. See note p. 79. 

vessels, i.e. vases. 

Atalantis. A popular book of scandalous stories about Whig 
politicians of Pope’s day. 

the small pillow. In Pope’s time it was the custom of ladies of fashion 
to receive visitors in their bedrooms. At such times they sat up on 
small pillows. 

the labour of the Gods. According to legend Troy was built by 
Apollo (god of the arts) and Neptune (god of the sea). 

Troy. The subject of the Iliad is the conquest of Troy. The whole 
account of the severing of the lock is a burlesque of critical moments 
as described by Homer. 


THE PRELUDE, Book I (Episodes from the Childhood of 
Wordsworth) 


The Prelude was written between 1799 and 1805, but was 
not published until after Wordsworth’s death, in 1850. The 
“advertisement” to the first edition stated, 

The design and occasion of the work are described by the Author 
in his Preface to the ‘Excursion’, first published in 1814, where he 
thus speaks:— 

‘Several years ago, when the Author retired to his native 
mountains with the hope of being enabled to construct a literary 
work that might live, it was a reasonable thing that he should 
take a review of his own mind, and examine how far Nature and 
Education had qualified him for such an employment. 

‘As subsidiary to this preparation, he undertook to record, in 
verse, the origin and progress of his own powers, as far as he was 
acquainted with them.’ 


The poem was called “An Autobiographical Poem”, and 
the sub-title was the Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 

The student will notice the similarity of Wordsworth’s 
literary ambition and that of Milton (see pp. 74-75). Words- 
worth’s grea‘ philosophical poem was never finished, how- 
ever,—The Excursion was to be the second of the three parts 
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of this “long and laborious work”. Indeed, the Prelude to 
it runs to fourteen books, and remains Wordsworth’s most 
important work. 

It is not surprising that the poet who created Michael was 
similarly closely associated with his surroundings. Words- 
worth never has to go to Nature seeking her lessons, they 
come unsought for. Nature had a power over his imagina- 
tion, and in the first line of our selection it seems to him that 
he was led by her (notice how he personifies Nature) to the 
boat that he was going to “‘borrow’’. His conscience comes 
home to him as a voice from Nature when he has done wrong. 

It was an act of stealth 
And troubled pleasure, nor without the voice 
Of mountain-echoes did my boat move on. 
Nature then comes with “‘no pleasant images of trees, of 
sea or sky, no colours of green fields”, but with “huge and 
mighty forms” that “‘were a trouble to my dreams’’, 

He feels a spirit unifying man and nature—““Wisdom and 

Spirit of the universe!’ 
Not in vain 
BECGOe didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things— 
With life and nature, 
until he recognises, ““A grandeur in the beatings of the heart”. 

Nature spoke to Wordsworth most in solitude: many 
boys are miserable on their own, but even as a boy Words- 
worth’s most vivid impressions came to him when he was 
alone—boating on Ullswater, or when he left “the tumult- 
uous throng” to retire into a silent bay when he was skating 
on Esthwaite Water, near his school. As a schoolboy 
Wordsworth had a habit of getting up early and walking 
round Esthwaite Water before school— on his own, just 
for the sheer joy of it. Some of his most successful pictures 
present people in solitude, e.g. the Solitary Reaper or the 
Leech-gatherer. The most impressive part of Michael is the 
climax of the poem where the broken old man sits alone all 
day, without ever lifting up a single stone. In solitude 
Wordsworth came face to face with the realities of life. 

The description is not photographic, but imaginative— 
the poet’s own feelings are transferred to what he looks on. 
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Nature is brought into relation with the mind and soul of 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear. She carries 
a message to the poet’s heart. It is as if Nature has a life 
of her own, giving a fuller awareness to man’s life by 
messages from lake and peak and November mist. So the 
reading of Wordsworth’s poetry deepens our emotional 
response to the world about us. But unless a man gives from 
his mind he can never receive a message from Nature. Or, 
in reverse, Nature’s messages come only so far as we have 
power to receive them. 

The blank verse is in the same metre as that of Michael. 
The vocabulary is similarly simple, the adjectives exact, 
not showy, e.g. “the grey sky’, “the silent lake”, “that 
craggy steep”. The similes correspondingly are short, and 
so natural and unassuming that we hardly notice them, e.g. 
“like a swan’’, “like iron’, ‘‘as a dreamless sleep”’. 

BOOK I. Actually ll. 357-463. 

by her. By Nature. 

elfin, i.e. light, easy to handle. 

voluntary power instinct, endued with, and acting according to, its 
own will-power. 

The cottage windows, i.e. of Hawkshead, where the boys of the 
Grammar School were lodged. 

crag Tinkled like iron. Notice the onomatopoeia here, the hard 
sounds rebounding from the crag (not muffled), expressed by the 
hard c and g and &, and the ringing sound of the skates on the ice by 


n. See also Il. 77-8. ; 
The orange sky. Wordsworth’s use of vivid colours is rare, and he 


characteristically catches “the orange sky”’ as it is dying away. 

reflex, reflection. 

flying still before me, i.e. as he skated he never got to the reflection 
of the star in the ice, it always went in front of him. 

the glassy plain. Wordsworth’s practice here is not true to his 
theory of Poetic Diction (see pp. 31-2). 

spinning . .. motion, i.e. as they went on skating. 


Hyperion (Book I) 
John Keats (1795-1821) 


John Keats was the eldest of the four children of an ostler 
in a livery stable. He lived at Enfield and went to school 
there; the headmaster and his son were interested in the boy 
and helped to cultivate his ‘ove for literature. He learnt 
Latin and later translated the “eid into English, but he had 
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on knowledge of the Greek language and it was through a 
translation that he came to know Homer. Yet he became 
thoroughly imbued with the Greek spirit. Among English 
authors he admired Spenser and also read the Elizabethan 
dramatists enthusiastically. He loved Nature in all her 
aspects. 

At fifteen he left school and was apprenticed to a sur- 
geon, but he still had access to the school library, and he 
read many books and later discussed them with the head- 
master’s son. In 1815 he entered a London hospital as a 
“dresser” and remained there for two years. But he had 
made a circle of literary friends by this time and was far 
more interested in poetry than in medicine, and in 1817 he 
published a small volume of poems. A killing consumption 
set in and its shadow hung over his last years. The world 
was so beautiful, yet he had so little time to enjoy it. He 
went first to Naples, then to Rome, in the hope of regaining 
some measure of health, but it was a losing struggle and he 
died at the early age of twenty-five. It is almost incredible 
that so young a man has left so large a body of poems of 
such enduring worth. 

This extract is the first 157 lines of Hyperion, describing 
Saturn, fallen from power as ruler of the Titan gods. He 
mourns his fallen realm and wonders how he can regain it 
from the young Olympian gods, who have wrested it from 
him. 

The central idea of the poem is that the new age triumphs 
over the old because it is intellectually superior, and the 
conquered must accept the truth that ‘on our heels a fresh 
perfection treads’’, 

for ’tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might. 
The Titans stand for physical power, whereas “knowledge 
enormous makes a God” of Apollo, the Olympian sun-god 
who is to succeed Hyperion. 

Keats felt that the poem was getting too Miltonic so he 
ceased writing it, though his original intention was to tell 
the story in ten or twelve books, corresponding to the 
twelve books of Paradise Lost. He may have felt, too, his 
lack of narrative and dramatic power. He gives static 
pictures studded with jewels rather than dynamic movement. 
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His poems are descriptive and slow-stepping, not dramatic. 
The influence of Milton is certainly to be seen in the 
subject-matter of Keats’s poem, which bears a close 
resemblance to that of Paradise Lost. In both there are two 
sets of gods (or angels) warring for supremacy. The only 
difference is that in Paradise Lost one of the contestants is 
unassailable. The two poems are alike in many features of 
style also. First of all the metre is the same (see p. 77). 
Blank verse is more fitted for a long poem than rhyme. 
While rhyme is pleasing for a short time, it soon begins to 
weary and tends to become a monotonous jingle. Most 
great long poems are written in blank verse. The music of 
Keats’s verse, with its sonorous phrasing and unerring 
choice of the right word, comes with “Voices of soft 
proclaim, and silver stir of strings in hollow shells”. 

Words often bear their Miltonic sense (e.g. “horrid’’, 
“‘nervous’’); an adjective is used as an adverb (“reluctant”’); 
a noun is preceded and followed by an adjective (1. 129); 
abstractions and personification are evident, as in Milton 
(e.g. Il. 35-6), and repetition is seen in these same lines, or 
ll. 6-7; classical constructions (from Milton, not direct from 
the classics), Miltonic word-order and turns of phrase are 
common in Hyperion. Certain lines roll with a Miltonic 
magnificience, e.g. 1. 57. The description of Saturn has a 
massiveness and at the same time a restraint which are really 
not characteristic of Keats. 

The suggestion of utter silence is brought home by beauti- 
ful nature pictures. There are many similes, two of which, 
from nature, are of great beauty (II. 7-10, 72-9). The latter 
is an extended simile, of which there are many in Paradise 
Lost (see p. 77). At 1. 27 we have a negative type of simile, 
of which Milton was very fond, where the comparison is 
given by inference (see p. 77). Keats mentions a “tall 
Amazon”, and then says (in effect) “by the side of Thea 
the Amazon would be a pigmy”. So he suggests a picture 
of vastness without limits, passing the bounds of our 
experience. 

From this first part of Hyperion can be seen Keats’s 
fondness for coining compound words—unusual, but in- 
variably fitting (“margin-sand”, “branch-charmed”, “aspen- 
malady’—the last of these a striking nature metaphor). 
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We often associate over-elaboration with Keats, and, 
indeed, much of his poetry has a voluptuous languor, but 
he knows the force of simplicity. Look at the first five lines 
of Hyperion. Nearly all the words are monosyllables; and 
could any simile be more simple than “quiet as a stone’’? 
Lesser eighteenth-century poets were distrustful of mono- 
syllables. A great poet realises the force of simplicity. 

Alliteration is beautifully used, e.g. on s and f in the first 
ten lines. Keats alliterates the s sound more than any other, 
n Il. 130-31 with onomatopoeic effect. 


HyPERION. The Titan sun-god, one of the sons of Uranus and 
Ge (Heaven and Earth). 

eve’s one star. The planet Venus. 

Saturn. The youngest of the Titans (another son of Uranus and 
Ge), now “grey-hair’d”. He deprived his father Uranus of the govern- 
ment of the world, and was, in his turn, dethroned by his son Jupiter. 

hung about his head, i.e. clothed the rising sides of the vale. 

his fallen divinity, i.e. Saturn’s fallen divinity. 

Naiad, water-nymph. 

Press’d... lips. To hush her stream. 

nerveless, powerless, without sinews (Lat. ‘“‘nervus). See note on 
nerves, p. 82. Notice the cumulative effect ‘of the four successive 
adjectives describing “‘his old right hand.” 

realmless, dethroned. The epithet is transferred from Saturn to 
his eyes. 

one. Thea, wife of Hyperion. 

to one who knew it not, i.e. he was too listless to notice it. 

Amazon. See note p. 84. 

Had. See note p. 79. 

Di go Leader of the Greeks against Troy—hero of Homer’s 
Iliad. 

Ixion’s wheel. Ixion was bound upon a perpetually turning wheel ia 
Hades by order of Jupiter. 

Memphian sphinx. An immense stone image, part lion and part 
woman, which still stands near the ancient site of Memphis. Sze 
note on ““Memphian”’, p. 80. 

Sorrow ... self, i.e. the expression of sorrow more beautiful than the 
features themselves. : 

There was .. . regard, her look showed that she anticipated other 
troubles. ; 

iat ani going in front—in the van. These lines have a very Miltonic 
sound, 

In solemn tenour, of solemn purport. 

To, compared to. 

parted. See note on “‘partest”, p. 18. 

emptied . . . majesty. Younger gods having succeeded him. 

That unbelief . . . breathe, that we have no alternative but to believe 
(the truth is so strongly forced upon us), 
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branch-charmed, their branches charmed into stillness. 

had shed .. . night, had passed from the new moon through the 
four quarters to the full moon. 

couchant, lying down. 

horrid, standing on end (Lat. “‘horridus’’). Cf. Paradise Lost, 1. 189. 

aspen-malady, trembling like the leaves of the aspen tree. 

Thea. Sister of Saturn and wife of Hyperion. 

nervous. Cf. note on “nerveless’’, p. 90. 

Of influence . . . pale, of a controlling influence on the movements 
of the white planets. 

which Deity ...in. The sense is seen more easily by putting ‘‘in’’ 
before “which.” 

I am gone... bosom, i.e. I am no longer myself. 

eterne, eternal. 

sphere, roll. 

lorn, deprived. 

Space region’d with life-air, that space which is a region of air, and 
therefore able to support life. 

barren, i.e. not containing air, and therefore unable to support life. 

yawn, yawning gulf. 

Be of ripe progress, go on to its appointed end. 

metropolitan, like a city in the skies. 

of soft proclaim, proclaiming softly. 

strings in hollow shells, string instruments whose strings are drawn 
across hollow shells. 

Druid. The Druids were usually represented with long white hair. 

fever out, start out from his head as if he had a fever. 

Where is another chaos? i.e. to create another world—the earth 
was created out of chaos. 

Olympus. A mountain in Thessaly, Greece, legendary abode of the 
Olympian gods, from which they made war upon their father Saturn 
and the other Titans. 

The rebel three. Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, three of the Olympians, 
sons of Saturn, the new rulers of heaven, the sea and the under-world 
respectively. 

This cheers our fallen house. Compare this speech with Beélzebub’s 
speech to Satan, Paradise Lost, ll. 239-44. 

covert, hiding-place. 
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QUESTIONS ON POEMS IN PART THREE 


1. From Paradise Lost, Book I (as represented here) il- 
lustrate (a) Satan’s love of power, and (6) his contempt of 
suffering. Quotation will help. 

2. Tennyson called Milton the “God-gifted organ-voice 
of England”. Illustrate the truth of this remark from 
Paradise Lost, Book I. : 

3. Give examples of Milton’s skill in the use of similes 
to make characters and scenes vivid, and clear to the 
imagination. 

4. What truth is there in Pope’s description of The Rape 
of the Lock as “an heroi-comical poem”? Refer to specific 
passages or episodes in your answer. 

5. The purposes of satire are to castigate human vices and 
to ridicule human folly. Show in what ways Alexander 
Pope, W. S. Gilbert and Edmund Blunden fulfil these pur- 
poses (in their poems in this anthology). 

6. Describe from The Prelude incidents which show 
Wordsworth’s sense of community with Nature, even as a 
boy. 

7. Show the effect of solitude upon Wordsworth’s 
imagination. What incidents does he select to illustrate this ? 

8. Discuss, giving examples from Hyperion, (a) Keats’s 
command of poetic imagery, and (6) his skill in phrasing. 

9. Compare and contrast Paradise Lost, Book I and 
the beginning of Hyperion in as many ways as you can, and 
consider the influence of Milton upon Hyperion. 

10. Take any one of the poets represented in Part Three 
and say what impressions you have gathered of (a) his 
personal interests and tastes, and (b) his powers of observing 
and describing nature. 


QUESTIONS 
GENERAL QUESTIONS 


1. What is revealed about the tastes, interests and 
character of any one of the poets in this anthology by his 
poetry? 

2. Give concise summaries of any two of the following 
poems, commenting briefly on any points of special interest 
in the poems you choose: The Three Ravens, ‘Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came’, Flannan Isle, Journey of the Magi, 
Welsh Incident. 

3. Mention, with comments, two poems which arouse 
sympathy for ordinary people, and compare and contrast 
them in as many ways as you can. 

4. Which poem do you think contains the truest picture 
of a country scene? Describe this scene. 

5. Compare and contrast any two poems of the sea. 

6. Write an account of any poem which shows deep 
religious feeling. 

7. Give an account of the subject-matter and an estimate 
of the poetic qualities of any two humorous poems in The 
Poet’s Tale. 

8. Compare and contrast the use of the supernatural in 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The Rape of the Lock 
(Canto III) and one other poem of your own choice. 

9. Choose one poem that deals with scenes of everyday 
life and one that takes us to an unreal world. State briefly 
the substance of each poem. Say which you prefer and give 
your reasons. 

10. Describe the characters of any three people dealt with 
in the poems. 

11. Which of the poets represented here, do you think, 
has a narrative power comparable with Chaucer’s? Justify 
your choice. 

12. Give the title of a poem that presents a lesson of life 
as well as telling a story. What is the lesson and how does it 
follow from the story? 

13. Mention a poem where we look on with a detached 
interest, and one where our feelings are closely identified 
with those of the chief character (or characters), Account 
for the difference. 
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14. Give six outstanding examples of illustrative imagery 
drawn from nature. 

15. Which two poets have struck you most in their use 
of simile and metaphor? Why? 

16. Quote two short and outstanding passages (from 
different poems), of which one is remarkable for the sound 
of the words and the other for its pictorial effect. Say what, 
in your opinion, are the qualities that make each of these 
passages worth remembering. 

17. Poetry has been defined as “the music of words 
answering to the music of thought”. Illustrate the power 
of any one poet to vary the sound of his lines according to 
the feeling or thought that he wishes to convey. 

18. What do you understand by (a) the heroic couplet, 
(5) blank verse, (c) free verse? 

19, Mention three poets who use the heroic couplet, 
making comments on and comparisons between the way 
they use it. 

20. If you knew nothing of the authorship of the poems 
in this book, how would you try to pick out the work of 
living poets? Illustrate from the work of three or four 
poets, 


CONTEXT QUESTIONS 
Answer the questions below the following passages, 


naming the poem from which each passage is taken and its 
author, 


1, There by the light of this old lamp they sate, 
Father and Son, while far into the night 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer-flies. 
This light was famous in the neighbourhood, 
And was a public symbol of the life 
That thrifty Pair had lived. 


(a) Who were the “thrifty Pair’? 

(6) What was the light called in the neighbourhood? Why does 
the poet emphasise that it was an old lamp? 

(c) What was the neighbourhood? 

(d) In what way is the sound of the housewife’s work conveyed in 
the verse? 
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2. For lo! the board with cups and spoons is crown’d 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round; 
On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze: 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China’s earth receives the smoking tide: 
At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
Straight hover round the Fair her airy band; 
Some, as she sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d, 
Some o’er her lap their careful plumes display’d, 
Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 


> 


(a) Where does this take place? What activity has the poet des- 
cribed just previously ? 

(6) What berries were they, and what was the mill for? 

(c) Explain the meaning of: “altars of Japan’’, “‘China’s earth” 
and “‘the smoking tide’”’. What is the name given to this kind 
of description? 

(d) Who is “‘the Fair’ one, and who make her “airy band”? Did 
their presence prove of much use to her? 

(e) Pope called this a “heroi-comical” poem. How can this descrip- 
tion be applied to the short passage here? 


ie ‘And thou shalt have 
A thing that, also god my soule save, 
In al this world ther nis no creature, 
That ete or dronke hath of this confiture 
Noght but the mountance of a corn of whete, 
That he ne shal his lyf anon forlete; 
Ye, sterve he shal, and that in lasse whyle 
Than thou wolt goon a paas nat but a myle, 
This poyson is so strong and violent. 


(a) Write the passage in modern English, being careful to bring 
out the meaning of every part. 
(b) For what did the customer say that he wanted the “confiture”’? 
(c) What was his real reason for wanting it? What did he do with 
it when he had bought it and with what result? 
(d) Point out any significant details that make this scene realistic. 


4, And as into the tiny creek 
We stole beneath the hanging crag, 
We saw three queer, black, ugly birds— 
Too big, by far, in my belief, 
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For cormorant or shag— 
Like seamen sitting bolt-upright 
Upon a half-tide reef: 
But, as we near’d, they plunged from sight, 
Without a sound, or spurt of white. 
And still too mazed to speak, 
We landed; and made fast the boat; 
And climb’d the track in single file, 
Each wishing he was safe afloat, 
On any sea, however far, 
So be it far from Flannan Isle: 
And still we seem’d to climb and climb, 
As though we’d lost all count of time, 
And so must climb for evermore. 
(a) Why had the visitors come to Flannan Isle? 
(6) s fearee? ae they making for as they: “seem’d to climb and 
cim 
(c) Mention any two details from the description the poet gives of 
the place when they finally reached it. 
(d) What do the “‘queer, black, ugly birds” add to the effect? 
(e) What do you understand by “a half-tide reef”? 
(f/) Comment on the rhyme-scheme of the poem. 
5. As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake, 
And pierc’d her with an arrow as she rose, 
And follow’d her to find her where she fell 
Far off;—anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way off descries 
His huddling young left sole: at that, he checks 
His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to‘her nest; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers—never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it; 
Never the black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as she sails by— 
As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss 
So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son, and knew him not. 
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(a) What is the name given to this kind of simile? Say how it applies, 
illustrating from the passage above. 

(6) Explain why Rustum failed to recognise his son. 

(c) Comment on any three details of description in the above 
passage which seem to you particularly effective. 

(d) What is the dramatic appropriateness of putting the longest 
simile in the poem just as this point in the story? 


6. ‘And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear, 
Edward, Edward? 
And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear, 
My dear son, now tell me, O?’ 
‘The curse of hell frae me sall ye bear, 
Mither, mither. 
The curse of hell frae me sall ye bear, 
Sic counsels ye gave to me, O!’ 
(a) Why should his mother wonder what he will leave her? 
(6) Why do you think that he leaves the curse of hell on her? 


(c) In what ways is this stanza typical of an old ballad? 
(d) Would you judge that it was an early or late ballad? 


as But these 
Will try another music. Hark! 
These are the pistols; let us test them; quite perfect. 
Montgomery, Macnamara, six paces, two faces; 
Montgomery, Macnamara—both speaking together 
In nitre and lead, the style is incisive, 
Montgomery fallen, Macnamara half-falling, 
The surgeon exploring the work of the evening— 
And the Newfoundland dogs stretched at home in 
the firelight. 

(a) “These will try another music.” Another than what? 

(b) Explain “speaking together in nitre and lead’’. 

(c) Which is the most ironical line in the passage? 

(d) Mention another poem which satirises social conventions. 


8. By these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold—and from them 
rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 
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(a) “By these”. By whom? 

(6) For what purpose were the “three Queens’’ present? Briefly 
outline the circumstances. 

(c) Comment on (i) the words in italics, (ii) the simile in the last 
three lines. 

(d) What were Arthur’s last instructions to Sir Bedivere as he bade 
him farewell? Discuss their suitability in their context. 


9. Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat grey-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity . 
Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 


(a) Explain “his fallen divinity”. Who had taken the place of 
the fallen divinity? Explain the symbolism of the situation. 

(6) What is a Naiad? Why should the Naiad ‘Press her cold finger 
closer to her lips’’? 

(c) How is the utter silence of the scene suggested ? 

(d) Comment on the similes in this passage. 

(e) Give examples of alliteration from the passage. 

(f) Mention the other poem in this anthology which deals with a 
“fallen divinity’’, and briefly compare it with this one. 


10. There was a Birth, certainly, 

We had evidence and no doubt. I had seen birth 
and death, - 

But had thought they were different; this Birth was 
Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our death. 
We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 
But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 
With an alien people clutching their gods. 
I should be glad of another death. 
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(a) ‘This Birth was hard and bitter agony for us, like Death.” 


How is this statement explained by the lines which follow it? 


(b) Why would the speaker “be glad of another death’? 
(c) This is Free Verse. What do you understand by this? Illustrate 


from this passage only. 


11. One, up the river, had a man and boat 


(a) 
(6) 


Seen day by day, now anchor’d, now afloat; 
Fisher he seem’d, yet used no net nor hook; 

Of sea-fowl swimming by no heed he took, 

But on the gliding waves still fix’d his lazy look: 
At certain stations he would view the stream, 
As if he stood bewilder’d in a dream, 

Or that some power had chain’d him for a time, 
To feel a curse or meditate on crime. 


Briefly tell the events which had brought the seeming fisherman 
to this condition. 
“One’’. One what? 


(c) Put the last four lines into your own words. 
(d) Comment on the author’s description of natural scenery in the 


pian 


poem from which this extract is taken. To what extent did the 
natural scenery influence the main character of the poem? 


‘Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,’ 

Said then the lost Archangel; ‘this the seat 

That we must change for Heav’n? this mournful 
gloom 

For that celestial light? Be it so, since he 

Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 

What shall be right: farthest from him is best, 

Whom reason hath equall’d, force hath made 
supreme 

Above his equals. Farewell happy fields 

Where joy for ever dwells: hail horrors, hail 

Infernal world, and thou profoundest Hell 

Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 

A mind not to be chang’d by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 

What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be, all but less than he 

Whom thunder hath made greater ?’ 
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(a) To what does Satan here attribute his defeat? Keep closely to 
the passage in your answer. 

(6) Do you consider that there is reason in Satan’s argument of 
the last seven lines? 

(c) Put the last three lines of the passage into your own words. 

(d) What in Satan’s position and character found a parallel in 
Milton’s at the time he wrote the poem? 

(e) What is the name given to the metre of this passage ? 


KEY TO CONTEXT QUESTIONS 


1. Michael, William Wordsworth, p. 83, Il. 124-31. 

2. The Rape of the Lock, Alexander Pope, p. 208, Il. 
105-16. 

3. The Pardoner’s Tale, Geoffrey Chaucer, “p. 41," ii. 
213-21. 

4. Flannan Isle, Wilfrid Gibson, p. 153. 


5. Sohrab and Rustum, Matthew Arnold, p. 120, 1. 556— 
pe 1212575: 


6. Edward, Anon., p. 26. 


7. Incident in Hyde Park, 1803, Edmund Blunden, pp. 
165-6. 

8. Morte d’Arthur, Lord Tennyson, p. 100, Il. 197-203. 

9. Hyperion, John Keats, p. 216, ll. 1-14. 

10. Journey of the Magi, T. S. Eliot, p. 170. 

11. Peter Grimes, George Crabbe, p. 51, Il. 232-40. 

12. Paradise Lost, John Milton, p. 197, Il. 207-23. 
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